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ayer 


F Thee, dear Lord, I ask 
No thing save this, 


In each appointed task 
To find but bliss. 


Make Thou my heart to sing 
With joy and be 

A lute whose every string 
Yields melody. 


Touch Thou mine eyes to find 
Of life the best— 

Peace and companions kind, 
Labor and rest. 


Thine be the call to give 
Gladness each day; 
Lord, while ’tis mine to live, 


For this I pray. 


Keep Thou my courage strong; 
My hopes, keep high; 
So shall I live like song 
And like song, die. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 
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Now is the Time 


When Record Books and Requisites of all 
kinds are needed for Sunday Schools and 
Churches. 

The Pilgrim Press Bookstores are head- 
quarters for all these things. Their stock 
includes Weekly Offering Envelopes and 
Pledge Cards, ready printed or printed to 
order; Treasurer’s Account Books; Church 
Registers ; Enrollment Cards for church or 
school on the card catalogue plan; Class 
Books; Collection Envelopes, Secretary’s 
Records; Punch Cards for recording Sunday 
school attendance; Library Cards and Li- 
brarian’s Records; Pastor’s Registers; all 
sorts of things that have to do with the business 
department of church or school. 

Lists free and mail or telephone orders 
promptly filled. Telephone, 1600 Haymarket; 
Branch Exchange all departments. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street - - - Boston 
Branches at New York, Chicago and vacant 


STEPS CHRISTWARD 


By Rev. HowAarp A. BRIDGMAN, Managing 
Editor of The Congregationalist, 75 cts. net. 


Hints and helps for young people concerning the 
Christian life. A beautiful and helpful little volume 
that will be widely welcomed by the author’s many 
friends. 

Beautifully bound in dark red cloth, with white 
and gold ornamentation. A choice volume to read, 
to lend and to give to thoughtful young people. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Religious Notices 


Religious ecclesiastical addresses of ministers, 
ee ee ie tetee ab tn ore be. : 


Py Byte meetings of th ‘oman’s Board of Mis- 
incayaay = Hall, e3° Stal eleven o’clock. 








AN SEAMAN’S re SocrerTy, No. 76 Wall 

Pas New. ‘York. Incorporated A thy Object: to 
Rots. "mlesionarios; promotes temperanc 
weg aad 8 tem e 

- ing houses libeari f oy 
Vv 4 se or outgo! v * 

the’ Sailor’ zine, basceat ond and 


Yontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of = society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. RLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. O ariTt, Secretary. W. HALL Ropes, 7reasurer 








Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five pase pdb ad 
words to ine tine), cost subscribers fifty cents each 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Invalids or Convalescents can secure first-class 


Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 

Companion. A cheerful, refined middle-aged lady, 
would like a position in pleasant home for the winter at 
least, without remuneration, or to travel for expenses. 
References exchanged. Address T. L., 51, care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





Wa da. A neat, refined, middle-aged woman who 
will at in household affairs for the winter, or longer, 
and who will appreciate a comfortable home with a 
kind family, in a convenient, furnace-heated house, one 
half-hour from Boston. Address Mrs. T. L. Giles, South 
Lincoln, Mass. 


A Congregational Pastor, with 15 years’ ex” 
perience in charges East and West, would be pleased to 
correspond with any church with view to settlement, 
where persistent effort, modern methods and earnest 
gocwet rag = 3 is needed to build up the chureh.- Ad- 


ress Rev. Henry W. Dowding, M. A., St. Thomas, 
Ontario, 


Rooms for Kent. The daughter of a New England 
clergyman residing in Washington, D. C., will rent two 
or three rooms for the winter and 5) ring, to a family or 
party of three or four adults for #25 to $45 a month. 
Good board near by or might board three or four. Chil- 
dren or young people taken alone on special terms. 
Pleasant surroundings in all ns Address E. B. F. 
51, care The Congregation 
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CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.c'teasa: crece. Mass. 
HaAstincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


‘individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. B, Rochester, N.Y. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. ("Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL Co., Hillsboro, oe. 
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THE E. Ew vn SPOKEN COMPANY, 
Bocxsrs Bais Fooxvar, Cicoman, 6. 





PE WS— PULPITS 
Church Pursiture of all kinds 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 


Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 
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Best Superi 
McSHANE BELL ‘FOUNDR RY Saltimare.taa 
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Henry Ward Beecher. 


preacher and prophet. 


Phillips Brooks Number. 


Henry Ward Beecher as a Citizen 


An English Estimate of Beecher 
Rev. W. 


number. 


the world. 
mail to your friends at a distance. 


cents, postage paid. 





maturity to whom Mr. Beecher’s work is to a large extent unfamiliar. 
gationalist will initiate its work for 1904 by a special Beecher Number as it began its 1903 issues with a special 
Men now living most competent to appraise him from different points of view have 
prepared these special contributions: 


Rev. Lyman Aspott, D. D. 


Ruling Ideas of Henry Ward Beecher 
Rev. NEWELL Dwicut Hi.uis, D.D. 


The Henry Ward Beecher Number 


January 2, 1904 


For a number of months Zhe Congregationalist has been preparing to recall the life and public services of 
A fresh interest in him has been evident in many quarters during the last year and he has 
been made the subject of a number of notable platform addresses and sermons. 
lished biography and the project in Brooklyn for a Beecher memorial have still further quickened interest in the great 
In the nearly seventeen years that have elapsed since his death, many persons have grown to 
In view of all these circumstances Zhe Congre- 


Mr. Beecher an an Editor 
Mr. Beecher as an Author 
Mr. Beecher in Private Life 


Appreciations of Mr. Beecher 
JuLtia Warp Howe 
Joun W. CHADWICK 


J. Dawson, D. D. 


Mr. Beecher as an Orator Rev. F.W.Gunsautus, D. D. 


In addition there will be a number of briefer articles gathering up incidents and impressions germane to the 
It will be profusely illustrated. 

The number will be deserving of a widespread circulation, not only among those who knew Mr. Beecher and 
heard him in the days of his prime, but among the Christian public generally throughout this country and throughout 


It will be a good number to scatter among young people, to give the members of your Sunday school class, to 


Please order early as the supply is necessarily limited. Single copies 10 cents; 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott’s recently pub- 


Joun R. Howarp 
Rev. A. B, PENNIMAN 
RossiITER W. RAYMOND 


Gen. O. O. Howarp 
Epwarp W. Box 
and others 


in packages of ten, 50 
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Dyspepsia is difficult digestion, due to the ab- 
sence of natural digestive fluids. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla restores the digestive powers. 


ART IN THE HomeE.—It is not enough to send 
our children to carefully selected schools, or to 
show them the treasures of art that fill our mu- 
seums. Love for and appreciation of the beautiful 
must be learned at home by constant association 
with artistic surroundings. This thought is well 
brought out by the Paine Furniture Co. in another 
column today. 








Safety all 
Comfort 


Your safety is the first con- 
sideration on the Chicago & 
North-Western Rai!way. 

Your comfort is the next. 

You are protected by all 
known Safety devices and sur- 
rounded by every luxury on its 
fast trains west and northwest. 

Double track lines between 
Chicago and Milwaukee, Minn- 
eapolis, St. Paul, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha. The clean 
and solid roadway is laid with 
heavy steel and guarded by au- 
tomatic electric block signals 
and other safety devices. 

It pays to travel via the 


North-Western Line 


Send 2-cent stamp for booklet des- 


criptive of ‘‘ The Overland Limited,’’ 
the famous three-day train between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast, which 
stands today a type of the highest 
development in modern long-distance 
railway travel. 
W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 

NW146 Ch 





You can leave , fen. eterno. yor Mar. 
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A Pastor’s 
New Year’s Greeting 


By REV. E. M. CHAPMAN 


Which appeared on the cover of The Con- 
gregationalist last year has been printed on a 
card 54x 84 inches with red line border and 
illuminated initial and sells at 10 cents or 
$1.00 per dozen postpaid. It makes a very 
appropriate New Year’s remembrance from 
a pastor to his people. 
It reads as follows 





A Pastor's New Year's Greeting 


I give you joy on the advent of a New Year, 
opening a fresh chapter in life’s story and offering 
to us all another Chance. 

I wish for you Health enough to make hard work 
a pleasure; Wealth adequate to the supply of all 
reasonable wants; a Courage equal to every threat 
of circumstance ; a Vision keen to see the reality 
which underlies appearance ; a Charity desirous and 
hopeful of finding good there. 

I wish for you a Patience that shall outwear 
vexation; a Cheerfulness that shall infect others; a 
Faith that shall compel experience to pay you 
tribute; a Hope in the Immortal Life that shall put 
fear of death to shame, 

I wish for you the Dignity which befits those made 
in the image of God; the Humility becoming to 
needy folk for whom Christ died; the Enterprise 
in all good adventures that issues from the Com- 
panionship of the Spirit. [am persuaded that these 
good things are for you; and that you must find them 
if yon Follow the Way. 








A Riainas Man’ Ss 
New Year Endeavor 


By J. H. TEWKSBURY 


This first appeared in The Congregationalist 
two years ago. Since then it has been copied 
in papers allover thecountry ; read by pastors 
in churches and prayer meetings ; hung up in 
the offices of business men and reprinted by 
them for wide circulation among their friends 
and employés; circulated among Christian 
Endeavorers in the form of a little silken 
banner ; and has evidenced in other ways its 
strong appeal to the average man. This is also 
printed on a large card 9x 15 inches, with a 
heavy border of intricate design in green, with 
illuminated initial in red, and is designed 
to hang upon the-wall. This size sells for 
15 cents or 20 cents postpaid, and is sent out 
well protected in a large envelope. A smaller 
reprint of same, size 6x8 inches, is furnished 
at 10 cents or $1.00 per dozen, printed in two 
colors, or 5 cents, 50 cents per dozen, printed 
in black, but retaining the ornamental border. 
These are excellent remembrances for pastors’ 
and teachers’ use and are as appropriate for 
women as for men and one need not be ex- 
ceptionally pious to indorse the sentiments 
expressed. 
The cards read as follows: 





| A Business Man's Nev Year Endeavor 


To be joyous in my work, moderate in my pleas- 
ures, chary in my confidences, faithful in my friend- 
ships; to be energetic but not excitable, enthusiastic 
but not fanatical ; loyal to the truth as I see it, but ever 
open minded to the newer light; to abhor gush as I 
would profanity, and to hate cant as I would a lie; 
to be careful in my promises, punctual in my engage- 
ments, candid with myself and frank with others; to 
discourage shams and rejoice in all that is beautiful 
and true; to do my work and live my life so that 
neither shall require defense or apology; to honor 
no one simply because rich or famous, and despise 
no one because humble or poor; to be gentle and 
considerate toward the weak, respectful yet self- 
respecting toward the great, courteous to all, ob- 
sequious to none; to seek wisdom from great books 
and inspiration from good men; to invigorate my 
mind with noble thoughts as I do my body with 
sunshine and fresh air; to prize all sweet human 
friendsh’ns and seek to make at least one home 
happy; to have charity for the erring, sympathy for 
the sorrowing, cheer for the despondent; to be 
indifferent to none, helpful to some, friendly with 
all; to leave the world a little better off because of 
me; and to leave it, when I must, bravely and cheer- 
fully, with faith in God and good will to all my 
fellow men: this shall be my endeavor during the 
coming year. 
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The ordinary yellow laundry soap may do well 
enough for scrubbing and for the coarser work in 
the laundry, but to get a clear snow-white in the 
linens and muslins, to save the costly embroideries 
and the sheer and delicate fabrics, 
unpleasant odor that is often so perceptible in the 
towels and bed linen, use Ivory Soap, a pure soap, 
made of only the cleanest, best materials. 


Ivory Soap—99*¥%.. Per Cent. Pure. 
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5 YEAR First Mortgage 
FARM LOANS 6% Wet! + 

Interest and pear remitted in 
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Anderson Bros. Bank, Idaho Falls, idaho. 
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The Barleyville Sewin’ Circle 


By ANNA F. TINGLE 


A humorous discussion of Christian Science 
by the ladies of the Barleyville church over 
their sewing. Deals with the subject some- 
what after the ‘‘ Samantha”’ style. 


$1.00 Postpaid 
Sold by 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
ular course in all departments —— addi- 
tonal nstruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 A.M. 
For Catalogue or further informs’ on apply to 
Prof. C. A. BECK WITH, Bangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
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- ANDOVER, 
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Event and Comment 


Our customary review 
of the world’s life dur- 
ing the last year is as usual a compre- 
hensive survey of significant events and 
tendencies among the nations. One who 
reads it thoroughly can hardly fail to 
realize afresh how momentous these 
passing days are. Certainly more his- 
tory is made in a single year in this 
seething twentieth century than in a 
decade or even a century of the earlier 
life of mankind. In addition to this 
broad retrospect we present on page 
959 leaves out of the personal lives of 
a number of Christian ministers and lay- 
men throughout the country. Each was 
asked to cite one incident which during 
1903 increased their faith in God and 
men. The replies make as interesting 
a broadside as we have ever published. 
Note the variety of experiences: the dis- 
covery of goodness and kindness beneath 
rough exteriors, the joy of winning indi- 
viduals to Christ, the consecration of a 
young man’s wealth to his fellowmen, 
larger unity between groups of Chris- 
tians, encouraging answers to prayers, 
the quick up-springing of seeds sown by 
wayside, the Christian influence of a 
public school teacher. These are only 
samples of the answers, all of which re- 
pay reading. A number of others will 
appear in our next issue. 


1903 in Retrospect 


We frankly admit that we 
did not receive replies from 
more than half of the per- 
sons to whom we sent postal cards, but 
we will not therefore jump to the con- 
clusion that those addressed had gained 


Thinking the 
Year Over 


‘no encouragement from the year which 


they could pass on to others. Perhaps 
some felt as did a Toledo pastor, that 
there have been so many incidents bring- 
ing cheer and courage that it was diffi- 
cult to select one more noteworthy than 
the others. We were particularly inter- 
ested in the letter from a Maine layman, 
who said: ‘‘To be entirely frank, I have 
not rubbed up against people hard enough 
to find out the good that is in them. I 
suppose the loss is mine. Your sugges- 
tion has set me a-thinking. Perhaps it 
was intended to.’’ Well, we all need to 
look back over the year to see how we 
have been blessed in the coming near to 
us of lives stronger- and braver than our 
own, in the weekly ministrations of the 
Church of Christ, in the various Provi- 
dences that reveal how the good hand of 
our God has been leading us and cleans- 
ing us that we may bring forth more fruit. 


“We shall not make 
much of a showing sta- 
tistically at the end of the year,’ said a 
pastor the other day, ‘‘but a different 


Untabulated Gains 


and a better mood prevails throughout 
my parish than a year ago.”’ Bravo! 
Statistics do not begin to tell the story 
of the faithful Christian effort of a given 
year. Of course we are to labor hard 
to bring men into the church, but in many 
a community a work of subsoiling has 
often to be done. If a carping attitude is 
replaced with one of good will, if old 


grudges are passed on into oblivion, if a. 


more sympathetic and charitable spirit 
comes to dominate the church and the 
community, then any group of Christian 
workers may consider themselves well 
rewarded. 


eg ae That the Y. M. C. A. is 

om & A. Recore a growing institution is 
oe shown by the statistics 
of the past year’s development. Among 
the notable activities has been that of 
the Street Railway Association. In 
Brooklyn the street railway company 
itself has provided buildings costing $30,- 
000, while those centering at Jersey City 
are planning to invest thousands of dol- 
lars in a similar plant. Noon and mid- 
night Bible classes are conducted in over 
one hundred cities and railway division 
points. In Cleveland at least fifteen 
hundred different men attend them, 
eighty-five per cent. of whom are non- 
Christian, or only nominally so. An in- 
dustrial association, with educational 
classes for foreigners, has been opened 
at Proctor, Vt., and similar associations 
are at work among miners in Mexico, 
cotton mill hands in the South and work- 
ing boys everywhere. The Railroad As- 
sociations have built forty-three buildings 
during the past two years, with dormi- 
tories and restaurants open night and 
day. The international work of the as- 
sociation has been recently approve by 
the czar, who sanctioned the opening of 
buildings throughout his realm; and the 
native inhabitants of Shanghai, China, 
and Seoul, Korea, have secured money 
for new buildings in these cities. 


The missionary optimist 
Ta. finds encouragement in 

recent reports of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer movement with regard to 
the contributions to missions by the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the United 
States and Canada for the academic year 
1902-03. They show an increase of fifty 
per cent. in gifts over the preceding year. 
Of the 1,437 institutions, 294 answered the 
call, contributing $62,549.97, a little more 
than half of which was for foreign mis- 
sions. Fifty-two of these gave $300 or 
over, several of the colleges and semi- 
naries supporting their own missionary. 
The Southern Baptist Seminary, Louis- 
ville, made a record among seminaries by 


its $1,450, a sacrifice offering to help send 
three of its alumni to the foreign field. 
Knox College, Toronto, gave the maxi- 
mum amount, $5,540, but only $225 of this 
was from the students, while Yale’s $1,792 
came entirely from the student body. 


Many women are doing, 
Congregationalist 44 doing well, the 
Deaconesses . 

work of deaconesses in 
the service of Congregational churches, 
though most of them do not bear the 
title. The missionaries of our Boston 
City Missionary Society are worthy ex- 
amples. But such women would greatly 
appreciate more thorough preparation 
for their work than they have been able 
to get, and their efficiency would have 
been increased by it. Methodists are 
strengthening greatly the work of their 
churches by training schools for deacon- 
esses. Congregationalists ought to learn 
from them, They are doing it, though 
too slowly. The American Congrega- 
tional Deaconess Association has been 
incorporated at the prompting of the 
Illinois churches. The National Council 
has heartily approved of the movement. 
The recent conference of Connecticut 
churches appointed a committee to re- 
port on the subject at the next annual 
meeting. The resolutions adopted recog- 
nized the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy as furnishing the kind of spe- 
cial training needed for this service. Some 
of its graduates are already successfully 
serving the churches. The number ought 
to be multiplied. Since we have an or- 
ganization doing this work well, it seems 
wise to increase its equipment and send 
to it women who seek preparatory train- 
ing for this much needed and valuable 
service. 


Prof, E. A. Steiner of 
ogee cowry im the Department of Ap- 

plied Christianity at 
Iowa College recently gave his class, which 
is studying the Social Consciousness in 
the Old Testament, a test, at which 
he. asked this question, ‘‘ What effect 
did the new view [that of the higher crit- 
ics] of the Bible have upon your faith?’’ 
The nineteen answers make up an interest- 
ing document. Of these seven affirm that 
Higher Criticism has strengthened their 
faith, one even going so far as to add that 
his religious life began when he “first 
came under the influence of one who in- 
terpreted the Bible in that light.’’ Eight 
claim that it has had no effect on their 
faith unless, perhaps, it has strengthened 
it. Of the other four, two were indirect 
and two showed doubt and distrust only 
gradually overcome. Even they empha- 
size the fact which all nineteen note, that 
the course has made the Old Testament. 
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characters more real, and given them a 
more satisfactory and sane view of the 
Bible, “‘because,”’ as one says, “the 
things of real importance can stand any 
amount of investigation and pulling to 
pieces.’’ Another pupil says, ‘‘The one 
fact that it has survived so many years 
and proved such a help and comfort to so 
many seems to me to outweigh the teach- 
ings of the higher critics.’”’” We are re- 
minded by this series of testimonies that 
some one told us the other day that 
Higher Criticism had immeasurably ex- 
alted Jesus for him by placing the Old 
Testament characters in their right re- 
lation. 


A supplementary report 
pa cin oe by Fourth Assistant Post- 

master-General Bristow 
showing the connection of Mr. Heath, 
now secretary of the Republican National 
Committee, and congressmen of both 
parties with the postal frauds; and the 
reports of special commissioners Bona- 
parte and Conrad on the charges made by 
Mr. Tulloch, ex-cashier of the Washington 
Postoffice, affecting former Postmaster- 
General Smith, Auditor Castle, Comp- 
troller Tracewell and the postmaster at 
Washington, have contributed much to 
the enlightenment of the public as to the 
extent and gravity of the condition of 
affairs in this branch of the Federal serv- 
ice. Opposition from the Republican man- 
agers in the House failed to defeat a mo- 
tion made last week calling for thorough 
Congressional investigation of the Post- 
office Department, and the placing of all 
papers in the hands of the committee of 
the House charged with responsibility. 
The Federal Grand Jury of Nebraska has 
found an indictment against United States 
Senator Dietrich for practices which are 
criminal in connection with Federal ap- 


pointments in that state; and State Sena- 
tor Green of New York has been indicted 
for compli¢ity in postal frauds in his dis- 
trict. Arrests also have been made in 
Washington of a prominent Californian 
speculator in lands, charged with at- 
tempted bribery of Federal officials in 
getting lands from the Government. 


Having had a de- 
tailed report from 
Minister Leishman as to the Turkish offi- 
cials’ and populace’s responsibility for the 
recent attack on United States Consul 
Davis at Alexandretta, the State Depart- 
ment last week made known to Turkey 
our expectation of an apology and repara- 
tion; and orders were given for a vessel 
at Beirut to go to Alexandretta with Mr. 
Davis on board. Turkey had agreed to 
our demands; has telegraphed to the vali 
of Alleppo to call upon Consul Davis so 
soon as he returns to Alexandrettz, and 
offer him a complete apology; and the 
Porte has promised to punish the police 
officials, and to permit the departure of 
the naturalized American whom Consul 
Davis was seeing on his way to this coun- 
try when attacked. This summary ac- 
tion by the Powers concerned will have 
a wholesome effect. 


Turkey Will Apologize 


The departure of 
the Russian fleet 
in the Mediterranean for Asiatic waters, 
and the summoning of the ablest of Jap- 
anese statesmen for solemn conference 
in Tokyo, are ominous of dangerous ten- 
sion in the far East. Russia’s reply. to 
Japan anent Manchuria and Korea evi- 
dently has not been such that Japan can 
accept with self-respect and any regard 
for national security or perpetuity. A 
bold policy by Japan, assumption by her 
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of a protectorate over Korea, would in 
the minds of some, call Russia’s bluff 
game and settle the matter, assuming 
that Russia does not éourt war. If, how- 
ever, she wishes a test of strength now, 
then every day’s delay aids her and works 
against Japan. The United States is 
quietly playing its own and Japan’s game, 
by its pressure for a trading concession 
in Korea; it is a move which has irri- 
tated Germany as well as Russia. The 
swift ratification of the Chinese treaty 
by the Senate last week has its bearing 
on the situation, too. We are in a bet- 
ter position now to assert the open door 
in Manchuria, and to play a vigorous part, 
after the war, if war comes. 





Compromise has at last 
affected a settlement of 
the problem of purchase of land in the 
Philippines belonging to the Roman Cath- 
olic brotherhoods, $7,250,000 being agreed 
upon by Governor Taft and Mgr. Guidi 
as’ the purchase price for about 400,000 
acres of the best agricultural land of the 
archipelago, which is to be transferred 
gradually to tenants for whom especially 
easy terms of purchase will be made by 
the Civil Commission. Except among 
the friars, there seems to be satisfaction 
with the outcome in Rome; and in Wash- 
ington, naturally, there is a spirit of con- 
gratulation. Solution of this problem 
will contribute to the solution of others’ 
Hostility to the friars was too deep rooted 
among the natives to make any plan re- 
taining them in the islands tolerable by 
us. With them out of the way; with 
American Catholic archbishops and bish- 
ops in control; and with a native Cath- 
olic clergy ministering to the population 
still loyal to the church, its internal af- 
fairs will be sounder and sweeter. 


The Friars to Go 





The Way of the World in 


It has been the custom of Europeans 
for many generations now to comment 
on our optimism as contrasted with Eu- 
rope’s pessimism, and on our unalloyed 
satisfaction with ourselves, and our pro- 
found faith in our country’s future; and 
this, broadly speaking, still characterizes 
us. Certainly no such array of realistic 
and sad diagnoses of social conditions in 
this country has been made ready for the 
hand of an editor as could be made of the 
sermons and addresses of eminent Brit- 
ons during the past five or six years re- 
ferring to social and political conditions 
in Great Britain; but the past year has 
not been without some rather searching 
probings by Americans of our social and 
political organism; and the prognoses 
have not been as uniformly consoling as 
they used to be. 

Idealism expressing itself concretely is 

. not as obvious as we would like to have 
it. The record of official venality, of mob 
violence and race prejudice, of the year 
is ominously large. 

Business has taken a depressing turn, 
owing, to be sure, more to revelations of 
crooked financiering in high places than 
to radical alteration in economic condi- 
tions, but, nevertheless, a turn to a les- 
sened volume, and smaller profit. 

Statistics with respect to church activ- 


ity do not show suflicient proportionate 
gains either as to membership or as to 
gifts to justify any pride, and institu- 
tional religion itself is subjected to analy- 
sis and criticism from friends within and 
foes without both church and synagogue. 

The vast educational apparatus we have 
built up and are bestowing vast sums 
upon is the subject of frequent and thor- 
ough investigation by foreign experts, 
who marvel at the scale of expenditure, 
the richness of equipment and the mod- 
ernity of method; but while they envy 
and prepare to emulate these, we are 
furtively asking each other whether the 
moral and spiritual output of the vast 
plant is just what we had reason to 
expect it would be. 

If the literature of the year is inspected 
the volume of what is informational is 
large, of inspirational, small. 

From Europe there have come to usa 
larger number of citizens-in-embryo than 
ever before, but of a racial stock and 
political past, calling for increased rather 
than diminished digestive and assimi- 
lative capacity by us; and that at a time 
of diminished vitality. 

Of course prophecy varies much in tone 
according whether the data observed are 
urban or rural, or of states and cities old 
or new; and much according to the tem- 
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perament or religious faith of the prophet 
But broadly speaking, we are in a mood 
of incertitude, of restlessness with pres- 
ent conditions; there is a vague but 
widely diffused feeling that an old era 
with its issues has gone and a new era 
with new issues has tome, and that just 
as in the Civil War there was to bea 
testing of the strength of the social fab- 
ric, a trying of men’s souls, the sunder- 
ing of friends and kinsfolk perchance, 
and a rejection or welcome by all of the 
summons of God to deal justly with hu- 
manity, and to set up a nearer approach 
on earth of the kingdom of God, so now 
there is coming a similar time. Men’s 
thoughts instinctively turn toward the 
word ‘‘revival’’; they are weary of an 
era of excessive criticism and they sigh 
for an era of construction; they have 
wandered long in the wilderness of indi- 
vidualism, of individual belief, of indi- 
vidual action; and they are ready once 
more to follow leaders when such with 
the authentic and authoritative note shall 
appear. They believe that the cure for 
democracy’s ills is more democracy, not 
a return to oligarchy—capitalistic or 
trades-unionist; and they yearn for the 
Golden Rule’s sway, not the sway of gold. 
* 


* a 
If called upon to name the most strik- 
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ing social phenomena of the year in the 
United States, most observers we think 
would name three: (a) Revelations of dis- 
honesty by public and corporation offi- 
cials, (b) Increase of mob violence, not 
only in the form of lynchings but of wide- 
spread resistance to officers of the law, 
and increased assaults upon peaceful citi- 
zens engaged in their daily callings. (c) 
-Defiance of public interests by aggrega- 
tions of capital and by aggregations of 
trades-unionists. 

Happily along with the startling revela- 
tions as to dishonesty in the postal, land 
office and customs service of the Federal 
Government there has been proof of the 
disposition of Federal executive officials 
to get at the bottom of the iniquity and 
to punish offenders; and in Chicago and 
St. Louis, though not in New York or 
Philadelphia, there has been a distinct 
gain in civic sensitiveness to venality; 
while the complete exposure of the 
crooked management of many of the 
great industrial trusts has brought the 
penalty of wreckage of fortunes upon 
some of the guilty as well as many inno- 
cent folk. But up to date, courts and ju- 
ries have not been as sensitive as prose- 
cutors and public opinion, and prison 
sentences of chief offenders have been 
too few. 

In reverence for law as such, and in 
willingness to trust to the decisions of 
tribunals for righteous verdicts, there has 
been a marked declension, no section of 
the country being so free from the evil as 
to warrant it in pointing the finger of 
scorn at another section. Violence has 
ceased to be a symptom of race prejudice 
merely or to follow crimes that are hor- 
rible only ; it shows itself in communities 
solidly Caucasian, and over most trivial 
disputes involving property or person. 

Never have conflicts between employ- 
ers or employees been more acute or the 
effects of arbitrary interference with in- 
dustry and commerce been more generally 
dispersed than during the past year. The 
issue between trades-unionism and non- 
unionism has become acute, and led to the 
organization of non-union men for self- 
protection, to the organization of employ- 
ers to protect non-union workmen, and 
to a sharp issue as to the status of non- 
union men in the Federal service at 
Washington, the President of the nation 
affirming their rights unmistakably. In 
this he has challenged aggregated labor 
defiant of public rights and disposed to 
assert monopoly. 

By instructing Attorney General Knox 
to bring suit against the railroads respon- 
sible for merging transportation lines 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
through the Northwest, the President 
called a halt on monopolistic capital, and 
incurred the enmity of men with vast 
financial resources. The lower courts 
have affirmed the illegality of the monop- 
oly sought to be set up, and the case has 
just been argued before the Federal 
Supreme Court. In each course the Presi- 
dent: has represented the sober sentiment 
of the majority of his countrymen, and 
scored for the public in a controversy 
that will not end with 1903. In fact, it 
bids fair to be the main issue in our na- 
tional life for some time to come. 

In Europe the most important events 
have been the death of Pope Leo XIII. ; 
the choice of Pius X. as his successor, 
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*who promises to be more of an ecclesias- 


tical and less of a political force than 
Leo XIII. ; the drawing together of Italy, 
France and Great Britain in a better 
understanding, and with this conse- 
quently a weakening of the Dual and 
Triple Alliances, everything pointing 
toward a realignment of the Powers in a 
not distant future. Edward VII., Presi- 
dent Loubet of France and King Victor 
Emanuel IIT. of Italy have each proved 
to be tactful yet strong monarchs, bent 
on bringing to an end long-standing do- 
mestic and international complications. 
Of course the outstanding event in British 
history has been the reopening of the 
vital question of future British trade 
policy, and the shattering of party align- 
ments caused by Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour taking up with the issue of 
protection of trade within the empire. 

Co-operation between landlords, ten- 
ants and the Ministry has made possible 
a land act which is a probable solution of 
the Irish land problem; and Noncon- 
formists’ resistance to the Education Act 
of last year has led to offers of compro- 
mise on the part of Anglican leaders. In 
France, apart from the new trade treaty 
with Italy, the arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain, and the predicted doing of 
justice to Dreyfus, the outstanding event 
has been the steady pressure of the Minis- 
try against: the religious teaching orders 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
evident determination of the State to sec- 
ularize all education. The surprising 
thing to those who thought they knew 
France has been the support which Pre- 
mier Combes has had in the national leg- 
islature, showing that Roman Catholic 
deputies differentiate between the Church 
and the brotherhoods; and that many of 
them distrust religious education in any 
form. 

The German emperor’s illness and affec- 
tion of the throat has suggested contin- 
gencies full of import to Germany and 
Europe. Socialist gains continue, and 
promise to mean more, inasmuch as the 
opportunist policy has prevailed with the 
leaders of the party, and as in France and 
Italy the party stands hereafter to gain a 
parliamentary recognition hitherto de- 
nied. Judiciary and taxation reforms, 
and a bettered fiscal policy with surplus 
in the treasury—these are Italy’s mun- 
dane but significant happenings; with 
omens on many sides of more influence 
in the councils of Europe, and less fric- 
tion between the Vatican and the Qui- 
rinal; and all this due chiefly to the wis- 
dom and courage of the young king, 
whose democratic sympathies and simple 
qualities endear him to his people and ex- 
tort the admiration of the publicists of 
Europe. 

Racial and religious feuds have torn 
Austria, and there have been moments 
when the Dual Monarchy seemed to be 
about to split; Austria with Russia is 
acting for the European Powers in an 
effort to end the unrest in European Tur- 
key, which has flamed out during the 
year in open revolution in Macedonia. 
Servia has seen its ruling family extin- 
guished by regicides, and a new king 
placed in power. Russian domestic his- 
tory has been troubled with conflicts be- 
tween Christians and Jews, with student 
and artisan outbreaks, with strife among 
the statesmen for the ear of the Czar 
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and the dominance of policies—peaceable 
or warlike. The Kishinev massacre ai. 
ready has been referred to. Repressive 
measures in Finland have increased rather 
than diminished. Russian power has been 
dominant at Peking; her grip on Man- 
churia has not ben relaxed; she now 
faces irate Japan, in a provocative mood. 
* 
* * 

African affairs have been relatively 
peaceful, an uprising against the sultan 
of Morocco; charges of atrocities by Eng- 
lish missionaries against Belgian officials 
in the Congo Free State; Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s visit to South Africa to get first- 
hand information about problems of re- 
construction ; and the proposition of the 
British Government to give land to the 
Zionists for their colony in the Africa 
uplands—being about the only striking 
incidents of the year. Two deputations 
from this country, one a commercial em- 
bassy to the king of Abyssinia, and the 
other an ecclesiastical deputation—repre- 
senting the American Board of Foreign 
Missions and instructed to survey its 
South African missions—have been sent 
out. American commerce with South 
Africa has grown fast during the year. 

Australia has not had a year of serene 
prosperity. The new constitution is not 
working well; confederation is in bad re- 
pute; provincial jealousies are acute; 
socialistic legislation has not brought 
economic content; and emigration from 
the insular continent to South Africa and 
other harbors of refuge goes on apace. 
It is said to be the only English-speaking 
country which is declining in population. 

Latin-American affairs have played a 
larger part in international relations than 
usual. Pressure upon Venezuela by Ger- 
many, Italy and Great Britain became se 
strong early in the year, and so surely 
pointed to complications which might 
test the Monroe Doctrine, that our Gov- 
ernment intervened, and brought about 
prompt payment by Venezuela of some 
claims long due, and the reference of 
others to The Hague Tribunal. Cuba at 
last has been granted a long-needed and 
solemnly-promised treaty with the United 
States, by which reciprocal trade will be 
set up which will bring profit to both 
parties tothecompact. President Palma’s 
administration of the affairs of the Re- 
public has been admirable. Negotiations 
between the United States and Colombia 
relative to construction of the Panama 
Canal led to the signing of a treaty early 
in the year, which treaty with generous 
provisions in it for payment to Colombia 
as well as to the French Panama Com- 
pany, was ratified by the Senate in March, 
Colombia haggled over it all summer, 
and in August rejected it. In November 
Panama threw off Colombian rule; set up 
for itself; has since been protected by 
the United States, and a treaty between 
the United States and the new republic of 
Panama relative to construction of the 
canal is now before the Senate. 

Asiatic history has not been without its 
dramatic incidents, notably the magnifi- 
cent ceremonies incident upon proclama- 
tion of Edward VII. as Emperor of India ; 
the clashing between the United States 
and Turkey over violence done to our con- 
sular representatives at Beirut and Alex- 
andretta ; Great Britain’s decision to pen- 
etrate to Tibet, and her reassertion of 
rights in the Persian Gulf; and the re- 
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action in China against the reform policies 
which seemed to dominate a yearago. A 
trade treaty between China and the 
United States has been negotiated and 
approved by the Senate which, among 
other things, much betters the status of 
missionaries within the empire. Ofcourse 
the predominant events have been Rus- 
sia’s failure to withdraw from Manchuria, 
as she had bound herself to do by solemn 
treaty; China’s consequent appeal to the 
Powers for aid, the United States reply- 
ing by insistence on an open door for her 
trade in Manchuria, but taking no position 
for or against Russia on the matter of 
territorial title; and Japan’s irritation at 
Russian advances not only in Manchuria 
but also in Korea. As the new year opens 
these Powers are close to the verge of dec- 
laration of war. 
7 <f * 

Pre-eminent in the events of the year 
so far as they affect the Christian Church 
was the death of the venerable pontiff, 
Leo XIII., and the election of Cardinal 
Sarto of Venice, as his successor, with 
the title of Pius X. This death gave the 
Protestant as well as the Roman Catholic 
world an opportunity to bear witness to 
the striking mental and spiritual attri- 
butes of the man who had taken the 
chair of Peter when the papacy was in 
disrepute in Europe and had restored it 
to a place of influence by his own force 
of character and exalted aims; and so 
general and cordial was this Protestant 
recognition of good in the pope and in 
the Roman Catholic Church that it has 
been considered by some as prophetic 
of a new era in the history of the church, 
leading naturally to closer combination 
in coming years against a common foe— 
secularism and materialism, and social- 
ism lacking in a Christian basis. And 
signs of this are not lacking. 

Russia’s high-handed treatment of the 
Lutheran Church in Finland and of the 
Armenian Church in Russia and the 
Transcaucasus of course is the natural 
fruit of union between Church and State 
in that vast empire, and may be directly 
traced to the Orthodox Church. It is 
prophetic of what will happen to Ameri- 
can and British Protestant missions in 
Turkey or China whenever Russian sway 
begins there. . 

In Australia, Great Britain, France 
and the United States relations between 
Church and State as they pertain to edu- 
cation of the children and youth have 
been divisive issues; in Australia the re- 
sults of the extreme secularism of the 
past have led to formal Protestant union 
in an effort to restore instruction in the 
Bible, to the public schools; in France 
it has been shown in the resolute and 
successful effort of the Combes Ministry 
to take education out of the hands of 
the Roman Catholic teaching orders and 
bring complete secularization of the ed- 
ucational system of the Republic; in 
Great Britain it has caused the success- 
ful Passive Resistance movement on the 
part of Free Churchmen against payment 
of public rates for the support of Church 
of England schools; and in this country 
it has taken the form of reopening, in 
addresses before religious and educational 
gatherings and in articles in the public 
prints, of the question of the satisfacto- 
riness or unsatisfactoriness of the ethical 
results which have come from our pres- 
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ent method of dealing with religion in 
the free, public schools. 

The latent conviction more or less gen- 
erally diffused, coupled with increasing 
recognition by pedagogues and clergy- 
men and Sunday school workers of a 
progressive type, that the results of the 
Sunday school system of the Protestant 
churches was not altogether satisfactory, 
led early in the year to. the formation 
of the Religious Education Association, 
which in some respects is the most sig- 
nificant new movement of the year in 
the Protestant churches of the United 
States. It reflects increasing emphasis 
on the ‘‘culture”’ ideal in religious life, 
dissatisfaction with anything short of 
most approved methods of teaching and 
latest knowledge with respect to the Bi- 
ble; and a determination on part of the 
churches and universities and colleges to 
get closer together in furthering an en- 
lightened religion and ethic. 

Censuses of London and New York 
city taken by investigators, chiefly jour- 
nalists, have revealed attendance on 
Jewish, Roman Catholic and Protestant 
houses of worship indicative of relative 
decrease rather than increase; and have 
gone to support the contentions of those 
who intimate that institutional religion 
has not the relative place in men’s 
thoughts and affections that it once had, 
at least in the larger centers af popula- 
tion and among the artisan and wage- 
earning class. Offsetting this interpre- 
tation of conditions there is the testi- 
mony of United States Commissioner of 
Labor Wright, made at the National 
Conference of Unitarians, that never 
were the people of this country so essen- 
tially religious as they are now. 

The multiplication of divorces, the fre- 
quency of scandals in ‘high life,’ and 
the lowering of tone in the nation with 
respect to marital purity, have led during 
the year to union movements in not a few 
places, notably in New York city and in 
Rhode Island, by the Protestant clergy, 
toward inducing all the clergy to take 
stricter care in marrying persons. This 
matter has been before several large 
gatherings of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh during the year, and will come 
up for definite action at the General Con- 
vention next year. Cardinal Gibbons and 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy also have 
spoken out boldly; and a higher sense of 
responsibility by the church has been 
aroused, none too soon. 

Revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith by the Presbyterian Church, 
in the form of a supplementary state- 
ment, has been perfected with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s approval of the com- 
mittee’s report. Methodists North and 
South have met, through committees, in 
conference perfecting a joint hymnal, 
but they apparently are no nearer on the 
divisive issues growing out of the slavery 
and the Civil War. In England, on the 
contrary, the minor Wesleyan bodies 
have come a step nearer together, and 
everything is tending there toward con- 
solidation of Wesleyanism in the mother- 
land, just as it has come to pass in Can- 
ada and Australia with such marked 
good. 

Most successful of all the efforts to 
Christian unity of the year, because rep- 
resenting most diversity of polity and 
because somewhat further along than the 
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movement in Australia, has been the 
drawing together of Congregationalists, 
Methodist Protestants and United Breth- 
ren, of this country, in the first steps of 
what may be affiliation. 

In far off Australia, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists have 
taken the first steps: toward ultimate 
unity. Some of the utterances—notably 
that of Bishop Gailor—at the recent Pan- 
Episcopal Congress in Washington—show 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is kindly disposed toward the non-Epis- 
copal Protestant sects, and that it has far 
more in common with them than it has 
with the Orthodox Greek or Roman Cath- 
olic churches—as they have come to be— 
but there has been no official Protestant 
Episcopal approach toward non-Epis- 
copalians on lines any less proscriptive 
than those put forth a few years ago. , 

Freedom to think and preach is more 
and more common, and heresy trials have 
not been common. Prof. F. Delitszch of 
the University of Berlin, by his contro- 
versy with Professor Hilprecht over Baby- 
lonian origins of Old Testament literature 
and by his bold assertion of his views 
before Emperor William, caused a flurry 
in Germany early in the year; and the 
Protestant Episcopal clergy of Philadel- 
phia felt constrained to impeach the ortho- 
doxy of Rev. W. 8. Rainsford of St. 
George’s Church, New York city, for 
some of his sermons in Philadelphia dur- 
ing Lent; but nothing came of it. More 
recently attention has been centered on 
charges brought against Prof. Borden P. 
Bowne of Boston University; but this 
too has been condemned by the public 
opinion of the country, to which issues of 
theology are actually if not technically 
amenable now, and seemingly conclu- 
sively so in these days of ecclesiastical 
laxity of discipline, and toleration. 


” 
* * 


The method of arbitration for the solu- 
tion of disputes between nations and 
classes within nations has taken firmer 
root during the year. Thanks to the 
pressure of the United States upon all 
parties concerned, the aggravated dis- 
pute between Venezuela and European 
Powers, long drawn out, and if contin- 
ued sure to test the validity of Monroe 
Doctrine, has been transferred to The 
Hague Tribunal, and arguments in the 
case have been heard. France has nego- 
tiated treaties with Italy and with Great 
Britain looking toward arbitration of 
disputes involving certain issues; and 
this movement, originating among and 
deriving its chief support from legisla- 
tors in the British, French and Italian 
national parliaments who are friends of 
peace, has now got a footing in Wash- 
ington, and steps have been taken to re- 
new consideration of an Anglo-American 
arbitration treaty. 

The most notable arbitration verdicts 
of the year have been those of the Coal 
Strike Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to determine the equities 
in the severe struggle with which last 
winter opened in this country, and the ver- 
dict of the commission appointed by Great 
Britain and the United States todetermine 
the Alaskan boundary. Both the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the British 
Imperial Government have had to suffer 
abuse from persons and interests affected 
by the adverse decisions of these respec- 
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tive tribunals ; but the larger public inter- 
ested in a peaceful solution of each con- 
troversy, rejoices that verdicts have been 
given, and believes that in each case sub- 
stantial justice was done. The Interna- 
tional Peace Cofigress at Rouen was 
largely attended and enthusiastically sup- 
ported ; and beyond question international 
public sentiment against war is growing 
apace, and “the noble art of preventive 
diplomacy ’’—as Mr.-Morley describes it in 
referring to the Genevan Award in his life 
of Gladstone—is waxing in prestige. 

Of great disasters due to nature’s 
ruthlessness the year has been quite ex- 
empt, the Jamaica hurricane and a fam- 
ine of some proportions in China being 
the only instances that stand out. The 
massacre of Jews by Russians at Kishi- 
nev and Gomel startled the world, drew 
upon Russia the gaze of a shocked civil- 
ization, and led to action by the United 
States which, while not sundering tradi- 
tional ties of friendship between Russia 
and the republic, taught the Slavic power 
that she must reckon with Gentile as well 
as Jewish Ameryican condemnation when 
reverting to Asiatic barbaric methods. 

That as wealth increases and leisure, 
too, the American people are becoming 
more esthetic, must be apparent to all 
who note the bettered standards of do- 
mestic and public architecture, the dis- 
plays in our art galleries and public shops, 
the revised curricula of our schools and 
colleges, the bindings and illustrations of 
our books, and the adornment of our 
homes and persons. It means much 
that during the year an American 
author—Mr. Charles Mulford Robin- 
son—should have produced a book on 
Modern Civic Art, or the City Made 
Beautiful; that equestrian statues as 
fine as French and Potter’s General 
Hooker in Boston and St. Gaudens’s Gen- 
eral Sherman in New York should have 
been set up; that Sargent should have 
added to his mural decorations in the 
Boston Public Library his conception of 
The Dogma of the Redemption; that 
plays like Stephen Phillips’s Ulysses, 
Henry Irving’s rendering of Sardou’s 
Dante, and Wagner’s Parsifal should 
have been produced in our places of 
amusement. Noteworthy, too, has been 
the choice of the first group of American 
students to Oxford to study as holders 
of the Rhodes scholarships; and remark- 
able in its size, enthusiasm and profes- 
sional import was the vast gathering of 
educators in Boston last summer at the 
annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association. 


* 
* * 


The motives which govern men from 
year to year do not change much, nor in 
these last days is there much in the way 
of fundamental principles to be learned. 
Virtue and vice are constant, and the 
civilized world is committed to democ- 
racy. But the flight of twelve months 
much alters the roll of the world’s per- 
sonalities, greater or lesser. 

Of figures of the first class death during 
the year has not claimed many, possibly 
because there are not many to claim. 
Pope Leo XIIIL., Lord Salisbury, Theodor 
Mommsen, Herbert Spencer and James 
A. MacNeill Whistler—these stand out 
as representatives of statecraft —ec- 
clesiastical and political, scholarship, 


philosophy, and art, whose fame will 
endure. In a class next to them may 
be put Sagasta of Spain and Lecky, the 
historian. Then follow on names as hon- 
orable as: Abraham §8. Hewitt, Henry L. 
Dawes, F. W. Hollis among American 
publicists; Deans Farrar and Bradley of 
the Church of England; and Archbishops 
Kain and Bradley, Bishops T. M. Clark, 
J. F. Hurst, R. 8. Foster, George Dana 
Boardman and Rabbis Gottheil and Jas- 
trow of the American clergy; J. L. M. 
Curry, William E. Dodge, Henry D. 
Lloyd, Alice Gordon Gulick and Emma 
Booth-Tucker among American philan- 
thropists; J. H. Shorthouse (John Ingle- 
sant), Hugh Scott (H. Seton Merriman), 
Alexander Bain, Gaston Paris, R. H. 
Stoddard, William E. Henley among au- 
thors; and de Blowitz, E. P. Clark, H. 
Clay Trumbull and A. C. Wheeler (Nym 
Crinkle) among journalists; and F. Law 
Olmstead, Luigi Arditti, ‘‘ Phil May ’’ and 
Messrs. Champney, Blum and Weeks 
among artists; and de Chaillu, the ex- 
plorer and Chief Arthur of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. ‘ 

Of these, the figures holding the center 
of the world’s stage longest undoubtedly 
were the venerable Pope, and the English 
statesman, both of aristocratic lineage. 
They stood for a day that is past; their 
successors, as Pope and as the strong man 
of England, represent democracy better 
than they did. Leo XIII. made the pap- 
acy poorer by his loans to Italian aristo- 
crats, and was a stickler for the conven- 
tions of his caste. Lord Salisbury never 
concealed his contempt for the masses 
and his preference for an exclusive church 
and a ruling caste. Pius X. is a peasant 
pope, whose elevation to power has not 
spoiled his humanity, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, is a Birmingham screw-manufac- 
turer with bourgeoise ideals. 

Mommsen was a scholar in politics who 
had lived long enough to see Liberalism 
submerged by Socialism, and to approve 
of the latter—opportunistically held—as 
the coming triumphant foe over absolute- 
ism and militarism in Europe, and the 
twentieth century form of democracy. 
Vast as was his erudition he never lost his 
touch with humanity. Less sympathetic 
with the temper of the time, and pessi- 
mistic as to the outlook for society was 
Spencer, an extreme individualist, who 
lived long enough to see the world’s 
thought pass him by because of its more 
implicit acceptance of the very thesis of 
evolution to which he did more than any 
other man to give status among thought- 
ful men. As for Whistler he was a 
consummate egotist and artist, peerless 
among American-born painters and etch- 
ers; and with better sides to his nature 
than he permitted the world to know. 

Space fails to comment on all the dis- 
tinguished dead, but mention should be 
made of Trumbull, Clark and Wheeler 
—high-minded journalists; Dawes, the 
friend of the Indian; Holls, the promoter 
of International Arbitration; Curry, the 
sagacious administrator of educational 
reform in the South; Lloyd, the knight- 
errant of a juster social era; and Arthur, 
the wise administrative head of a law- 
abiding, self-respecting trades union. Nor 
can the superb self-sacrifice and Christian 
graces of women like Alice Gordon Gulick 
and Emma-Booth Tucker pass unmen- 
tioned. 
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The National Evil 


It is profanity, we are assured by the 
Anti-Profanity League. It is intemper- 
ance, say a host of temperance societies. 
It is divorce, say the defenders of the 
family. It is gambling, licentiousness, 
Sabbath-breaking, say others. If we 
should listen to all the reformers at once, 
we should be persuaded that the national 
evil is hydra-headed. 

But all these heads have a hidden con- 
nection with one another. The supreme 
national evil is covetousness. ‘‘The love 
of money is a root of all kinds of evil.’’ 
Other evils directly affect only certain 
classes. But this one leaves no class 
alone. In these recent years of prosper- 
ity it has spread everywhere with increas- 
ing virulence. 

With a constantly growing number of 
men money-getting is the supreme aim. 
To be rich is their goal. When rich they 
want to be richer. Some have amassed 
fortunes far beyond their power to use 
them and are still inventing new ways to 
put their stamp on private and public 
property. Their insatiable greed is la- 
beled, Success. Books are written in 
praise of it. Young men are urged to 
follow their example. 

Labor organizations are formed, capi- 
talists unite, political office is sought to 
get a larger share of the heap of shining 
gold. The purpose is plainly avowed 
nowadays and leaders openly buy the 
support of voters for office or the names 
of dummy directors for business organi- 
zations by the offer to divide the spoils, 
carefully keeping the lion’s share. 

Covetousness creates envy. The rich 
want the property of the richer, and the 
poorer look on the fine mansions, the 
flying automobiles and the lavish expend- 
itures of idle men and women with grow- 
ing bitterness in their hearts. 

Envy creates distrust. Men see po- 
litical office used for selfish ends, and 
find themselves deceived by specious 
promises in return for which they have 
given their votes; and their faith in 
popular government weakens. The num- 
ber must be large who have invested 
their savings on the confident advice of 
men claiming to be competent in busi- 
ness, in enterprises which have promised 
large dividends and have failed to make 
good their promises. The discovery that 
such men—and not a few only of them— 
who have had a high reputation for in- 
tegrity have been selling the use of their 
names to increase the market price of 
such enterprises weakens faith in men. 
The class that has been deceived by these 
does not include those foolish people who 
have surrendered their money on appeal 
to their religious motives by the Dowies, 
Sandfords, and evangelists with oil, rub- 
ber, land and lumber stocks to sell and 
all that brood. But sellers, buyers and 
dupes, united in a common covetousness, 
promote that distrust of one another 
which is prophetic of social and national 
disaster. 

What is the remedy for covetousness? 
It lies in each one’s making a right esti- 
mate of the relative value of money and 
living according to that estimate. The 
teachings of Christ on this matter are 
plain, and rest on undisputed facts. The 
body is more than food, the life is more 
than clothing, the kingdom of God is 
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greater than money can buy. The man 
and his property are liable to be sepa- 
rated this night, but certain to be sepa- 
rated soon. The man isa fool who lays 
up treasure for himself and is not rich 
toward God. A man’s life does not con- 
sist in his possessions. What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose himself? 

Take time from brooding over schemes 
to make more money to meditate over 
these simple truths. Then ‘take heed and 
beware of covetousness.’”’ That warning 
of our Lord means, for money don’t risk 
health, honor, integrity, friendship, faith 
in God and your fellowmen—anything 
precious which you can sell for money 
but cannot buy back with money. Active 
covetousness is speculating with one’s 
life. 

Don’t persuade yourself that if you had 
what seems to you a modest sum sufficient 
for your necessities you would not be 
covetous. Covetousness always moves 
its limit forward when what was desired 
is gained, Don’t persuade yourself that 
everybody is going in for what he can get 
and that therefore you may as well reach 
out for your share. Many men value life 
more than money, are serving you not 
for reward and are making no boast of it. 
A judge in the*United States Courts has 
just refused a great salary as an official 
of a corporation because he believes he 
can be more useful in his judicial capac- 
ity. A Secretary of War who is soon to 
return to a law practice that will yield 
several times the amount he has received 
from the Government has given some of 
his best years to the public service. A 
Secretary of State remains in his difficult 
position at a personal sacrifice which few 
of the millions of people indebted to him 
take into account. These are simply 
examples of a great multitude who value 
life more than money and would blush to 
speak of it as though they were in the 
market at any price. 

This is the season when the whole Chris- 
tian world turn with a new light reflected 
in their faces toward him who gave him- 
self for love of men. Follow that light 
as the Wise Men followed the star and 
covetousness will die within you. Their 
gold laid at his feet gained a new value 
and kept it by being left there. 





Taking Account of Stock 


The year’s end suggests an accounting 
—might suggest, indeed, that self-exami- 
nation which was so much insisted on 
(and is so much decried), by which good 
men sought te determine the exact status 
of their souls with God. The taking 
account of stock which we are about to 
commend, however, has nothing to do 
with uneasy questions of the soul’s ac- 
ceptance before God. That is his affair, 
not ours. Paul, who charged the Cor- 
inthians to prove themselves before they 
came to the Lord’s table, did not mean 
that they were to doubt their acceptance 
with God. If there had been any doubt 
of God’s fulfilment of his word to those 
who trusted him, there would have been 
no question of their coming to the table. 

To the children of God, then, we recom- 
mend an end of the year consideration of 
responsibilities and blessings with a view 
to praise and efficiency. If we could 
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reach any who are not willing to call 
themselves God’s children, Christ's ques- 
tion of the relative values of the saved 
life and the gained world would be in 
order, but joy and gratitude and profit- 
able work are for the children of God. 
All things are ours. Christ is our brother, 
the Holy Spirit is our guide. The way is 
his and the end of his appointing. It 
should be joy that we have come so far 
and sorrow that we have so often lingered 
or turned aside. 

We are tempted to be,unjust to our- 
selves and unthankful to God in the too 
often sorrowful retrospect of the closing 
year. Nothing can be gained by making 
light of sin and of loss by sin. We have 
lost and suffered, and only a fool denies 
that loss and suffering are real and bitter. 
But these are experiences’ of the pilgrim 
way and experience is itself one of the 
most valuable of our gains. We are 
marching souls. We cannot fix our 
hearts on the joys of any single hour 
and pray, like Peter on the mount, 
‘*Lord, it is good to be here, let us make 
abiding places.’’ That would be to deny 
God and doubt his reserves of treasure 
and experience. Do you remember that 
in Goethe’s Faust the hero was ¢o be 
property of the tempter in that hour 
which he found so fair he wished to re- 
main in it forever? 

Most of us, if we are just to God and 
fair to our own selves, will find that we are 
wealthy in the attainment of the years, 
if not so wealthy as we might have been 
through better service. If we take account 
of faith, hope, love; the friends invisible, 
though gone before, the friends we see, 
or hope to see on earth; the experience 
that brings wisdom ; the work that makes 
us partners with Christ and useful citizens 
of earth; health, laughter, beauty, knowl- 
edge, rest, the Father’s promises—it must 
be a pitiful soul that cannot find large 
room for gladness. 


Our New Serial 


Our readers, fresh from 
the perusal of The An- 
nie Laurie Mine by Dr. 
Beach and Hewers of 
Wood by Mr. Pudde- 
foot and Mr. Rankin, 
will be interested to 
know that we have dis- 
covered another Con- 
gregational ministerial 
novelist in the person 
of Rev. Charles P. Cleaves, recently a pastor in 
Bar Mills, Me., and now studying at Bowdein. 
His story, A Case of Sardines, whose first in- 
stallment we print this week, reveals the strik- 
ing features of the unique sardine industry of 
Maine, the lights, shadows and humor of the 
life of the workers, the liquor question, the 
gospel adapted to the people and the problems 
of youth, and interesting phases of life on the 
incomparable Maine coast. It is a story of 
humanity, friendship and love. The author 
writes of scenes and personages familiar to 
him and vividly and artistically delineated. 
The illustrations will be by Miss Edith Brand. 








Topics for the Week of Prayer appear on 
page 975 of this issue. It will be seen that 
there are two sets—one, that sent out by the 
Evangelical Alliance for the United States, 
and the other that prepared by a committee of 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting. We trust that 
one or the other of the suggestive series will 
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be adopted in whol oor in part by many a local 
church. 





In Brief 


Celebrations of Forefathers’ Day come too 
late for notice in this issue, as The Congrega- 
tionalist celebrates that date, Dec. 21, by go- 
ing to press. 





There were no symbols of mourning at Dr. 
Henry Clay Trumbull’s funeral; and at the 
death of one who had his faith and lived his 
life such symbols could well be dispenséd 
with. 


Methodists in central Connecticut are organ- 
izing along the same lines as our Congrega- 
tional Clubs. An occasional interdenomina- 
tional meeting would be a novelty and of un- 
doubted benefit. 








The Presbyterian Journal says concerning 
the alleged need of ministers, ‘‘ No Presby- 
terian church capable of paying a living salary 
needs to be vacant fora single day.” We believe 
that is just as true of our vacant Congrega- 
tional churches. 





The new president of De Pauw University, 
Dr. E. H. Hughes, expressed a purpose for the 
students of that institution which is a fine 
ideal for any one—‘“‘ to be trained to face life’s 
realities practically, to face life’s doubts fear- 
lessly, to face life’s legitimate labor sacredly.”’ 





The United Zionists of Greater New York 
are opposing the Federation of American Zion- 
ists in the same city. If the Federation will 
not unite with the United, why should not the 
United federate with the Federation? It is im- 
portant that the united and federated Zionists 
should not binder one another from advancing 
their one purpose which is perhaps as likely 
to be accomplished as the bodily return of our 
Lord to the Mount of Olives. 


Rev. Arthur May Knapp, a Unitarian mis- 
sionary to Japan, in the New York Evening 
Post of Dec. 12, wrote in a hostile spirit 
against Christian missions in Japan or other 
Oriental countries. A forcible and conclusive 
reply to the same from Rev. William H. Van 
Allen, rector of the Church of the Advent, 
Boston, appeared in the Post of the 18th. Mr. 
Van Allen is proving a vigorous opponent in 
his pulpit and in the press of critics of the his- 
toric faith of Christianity. 





We anticipate great interest in the depart- 
ment inaugurated in this issue, the correspon- 
dence column of Pres. H. C. King. It will ap- 
pear every other week, and President King will 
be glad to receive questions of the kind he de- 
scribes, either through this office or addressed 
to himself. We are sure that many will be 
glad to seek, for the enlargement of their 
spiritual life, the counsel of a scholar of ripe 
Christian experience who is constantly brought 
in touch with young men and women training 
themselves for usefulness according to high 
Christian ideals. 


Of the one hundred and thirty-eight corpo- 
rate members present at the annual meeting 
of the American Board in Manchester, N. H., 
last October, only twenty live west of the 
Hudson River. Of the whole number one 
hundred and nine live in New England, and 
only three came from west of the Mississippi. 
Of the seventy-eight male honorary members 
present all except three live in New England. 
These facts show that while Congregation- 
alism has spread over the whole land, the 
interest of New England churches in our 
foreign missionary work has not diminished. 


Statistics gathered by the Living Church 
show that baptism of infants has fallen off 
fifty per cent. during the past fourteen years 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. This 
naturally alarms the sacramentarian party 
in the church more than it does the Broad 
Church party. 
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The late Rev. Dr. James Pullman of Lynn 
was brother of George M. Pullman, the famous 
sleeping-car inventor and millionaire. When 
young in the ministry he was besieged by his 
brother to forsake it and enter business and be- 
come rich in worldly goods. ‘‘ Thig does not 
appeal to me,” was the young preacher’s reply, 
as he asserted the supremacy of the spiritual 
over the material. Thetime came, years after, 
when the millionaire visited his brother in 
Lynn, that the earlier colloquy was recalled. 
** James, you were right and I was wrong. 
You have chosen the better part,’’ was the 
tribute of the magnate to the prophet. 


The Pilgrim Teacher appropriately begins 
its twenty-first year by giving in the number 
for January 1904, some account of its growth 
and service to Congregational Sunday schools. 
Several of its friends bear testimony to its 
usefulness. But after all it is its own best 
witness. The articles by experts in this num- 
ber, the Practical Suggestions for Workers, 
and the wise variety of expositions of the 
lessons for the month are not surpassed by 
any other similar magazine anywhere. Con- 
gregationalists are showing their appreciation 
of this periodical by constantly enlarging its 
subscription list. Our congratulations to Edi- 
tors Hazard and Brand and their co-workers. 








The American Board sustains a great loss in 
the death of Hon. W. P. Ellison last Sunday 
morning, Dec. 20. Mr. Ellison had served for 
twenty years as a member of the Prudential 
Committee when by limitation of time he was 
retired at the meeting of the Board last Octo- 
ber. It was then hoped that at the expiration 
of the year for which he was ineligible he 
might again take up the work for which he 
was eminently fitted. As chairman of the 
finance committee his service has been invalu- 
able, and has taken a large part of his time, 
which has been given freely. Mr. Ellison de- 
serves to be ranked with foreign missionaries 
in the devotion of his life to extending the 
kingdom of God. We expect to give some 
adequate estimate of his service in our next 
issue. 





From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHETERFIELD 


I am moved to enter a gentle word of pro- 
test against the worship of the Christian 
athlete. I was at Yale when the first wave 
of enthusiasm in this direction passed over 
the colleges, when Stagg, the pioneer Christian 
pitcher, now connected with Chicago Univer- 
sity, wag brought to the front at numerous 
public assemblages. Since that time the reli- 
gious athlete has never lacked exploitation 
and all the ecclesiastical possibilities involved 
in his existence have been strenuously fol- 
lowed up. Now we have a puissant half-back 
engaged in converting the sons of the man- 
darins of China, a famous hockey player trav- 
eling up and down India for the good of the 
cause and several crack base-ball and foot- 
ball men scattered over this country and the 
Orient in various departments of Christian 
work. 

I believe in athletics and if I were going 
through college again I would exercise more 
in the gynasium and speak in meeting less. 
It strikes me however that there may be a 
little danger at present of pinning our confi- 
dence to the attitude which certain star cen- 
ter-rushes and short-stops may take toward 
the Christian religion. We are glad that so 
many of them do care for Christian things, 
just as we are glad that Mr. Gladstone was 
even greater as a Christian than a statesman. 
But Christianity does not depend on any one 
man or any one set of men. And in the long 
run the religious work of the world will be 
done by men most of whom are moderately 
developed physically. I want my minister to 
possess something more than a certain chest 
measurement and I believe that the boys now 
growing up in our high schools and the young 
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men in colleges may look forward to careers of 
usefulness in the world even if now they fail to 
get on the eleven or the nine. Let us honor the 
Christian athlete, but let us not shove off into 
a corner the quiet non-muscular Christian. 
He is needed as much now as he ever was in 
the world’s history. 
* ad * 

Apropos of this subject I may allude toa 
call which I had the other day from a member 
of a supply committee of a Western church. 
** Do you know So and So?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘* What 
do you know about him and his fitness for our 
pulpit? ’’ So strongly am I myself dominated 
by this fashionable reverence for Christian 
athletes that I responded at once, ‘“‘ He was a 
great football man at Yale a few years ago.” 
‘* Yes,”’ broke in the committee man, “ and it 
is a curious fact that every letter we have had 
about him mentions the circumstance.”’ I see 
the church has called another man. 

; e's 

At a country railroad station the other day 
I witnessed a striking and suggestive scene in 
which thirty members of a Masonic order 
were the participants. They had come by 
train to attend the funeral of a fellow-member 
and before they went to the house they drew 
themselves up in line and rehearsed the serv- 
ice which they were to conduct. Seldom does 
a railway station witness such a procedure 
and they made a picturesque group with their 
white aprons, their blue belts and their black 
rosettes. Their chaplain stopped smoking his 
cigar long enough to lead the body in respon- 
sive readings. These consisted chiefly of 
familiar passages from the Psalms and Job. 
Each man read from alittle book. Then as if 
they were at the grave, they rehearsed the 
last solemn words of commitment with certain 
appropriate gestures. They spoke of the de- 
parted brother as having entered the celestial 
lodge and the presence of the supreme archi- 
tect and of their own willingness to leave him 
** with a being who doeth all things well.” 

ae 

What impressed me was the real brother- 
hood beneath a form of expression new and 
strange to me. They looked like well-to-do 
men representing the rank and file of Ameri- 
can manhood. For some of them it must have 
been a sacrifice to take the whole afternoon to 
pay this honor to their dead brother but when 
I asked one if they invariably did this, he 
responded quickly, ‘*O yes.” Something in 
these fraternal orders does bind men closely 
together and it is a nobler impulse than that 
of mere self-interest. 

oe %: 6 

How close to religion it all seemed too. 
Indeed it is the only religion many of them 
know and apparently they think it not only 
good enough to live by but good enough to die 
by. The belief in a personal, gracious, fa- 
therly God is certainly there and I should not 
be willing to declare that the standard of 
morality in many of these lodges is lower 
than that in many a church. 

* ad * 

And yet my final reflection was, ‘‘ How far 
it all is from the Christian religion.” I mean 
by this that despite much that is admirable 
and even on the surface religious, there is 
little, I surmise, in all the rites and pro- 
cedures maintained by Masons, Odd Fellows 
and kindred secret orders that savors of what 
we call personal religion and a personal ex- 
perience of the grace of God in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Is there any difference worth 
maintaining in these modern days between 
the so-called moral man and the definitely 
religious man? -Is it worth while to try to 
get men to go a step higher than membership 
in some secret order? Ought the church to 
widen its conception of righteousness to in- 
elude the men who do not feel the restraints, 
the consolations and the inspirations of Chris- 
tianity in the way in which some of us think 
we feel them and some of our fathers say they 
felt them? I had got so far in my musings 
when my train rumbled along. 
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One Standard of Conduct * 


BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, D. D. 


I have never yet found a man who 
claimed that because I was a minister, 
and he was something else, I therefore 
ought to be better than he. The same 
standard of conduct holds for all, If 
to ask the question, ‘‘What would Jesus 
do?” lies at the heart of all Christlike- 
ness, then it is just as imperative for 
the newspaper man to ask it as for the 
preacher. A newspaper has no more right 
to exist for its own glory, or for the grat- 
ification of ambition, or for the making 
of money, as its first reason, than a church 
has a right to exist for the purpose of 
making money or building up its own 
glory. The president of a railroad has no 
more right to conduct the affairs of the 
railroad for his own aggrandizement, or 
simply to make money, as the first rea- 
son, than a Sunday school has a right to 
exist for the same purpose. 

The first object of every man ought to 
be to do the will of God. No one is ex- 
cused from obedience to this command 
because he is a merchant ora lawyer, or 
a bank director instead of something else ; 
but the old comprehensive principle of 
‘*Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God,”’’ places the same standard before 
all men. It is disobedience to this com- 
mand which has given us the words ‘“‘sec- 
ular’’ and “ religious,’’ and which has 
made men say we cannot apply the teach- 
ings of the Sermon on the Mount to busi- 
ness and politics. And so far has much 
of the business and politics of the world 
departed from any real attempt to do the 
will of God, that an honest effort today 
to follow Christ in business or political 
life would result in a great change of 
methods and a complete upheaval of 
many present practices. Yet the eternal 
standard holds good; it will neverchange 
as long as God’s commands remain the 
same. 

When Jesus said, ‘‘ Follow me,” he was 
not talking simply to ministers, Sunday 
school superintendents, teachers or a 
little circle of men who could easily fol- 
low him without loss or trouble. But he 
spoke to the whole world, regardless of a 
man’s occupation, regardless of the fact 
that he was in business instead of in the 
ministry. And under this same law of 
conduct, nations as well as individuals 
are bound. A nation has no more right 
to seek anything first, except the king- 
dom of God, than an individual has, It 
is owing to the fact that nations have 
disregarded this first great principle of 
action that they have gone down in ruin 
successively. ‘Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God” is an undying command of 
Christ, and one cannot follow him at all 
or be his disciple anywhere, if he attempts 
to evade this great command, 

If to ask, ‘What would Jesus do?”’ is 
the only thing for me, a preacher of the 
gospel, to ask, it is also the only thing 
for the President of the United States to 
ask, or for any king or ruler to ask, or 
for the richest man in the world to ask— 
or for anybody. For it is God’s world, 
and he will never be satisfied with a divi- 
sion of his ownership which shuts him 
up to a small part of it, or leaves him out 
of any section of it. 





* Fourth article in the series What Does It Mean 
to be a Christian? 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King 


In consenting to take charge for a time of 
this new department in The Congregational- 
ist, 1 share with the editors the earnest desire 
to make the department of real value in an- 
swering genuine questions and difficulties. 
The time in which we are now living is so 
pre-eminently a transition time that naturally 
many questions arise for even the most honest 
and candid minds. Such a department as is 
here proposed ought to be able to help in just 
this situation. It is particularly hoped that 
in giving full opportunity for questions, help 
may be given where it is really needed, and 
not simply where it might be guessed that 
it was needed. 

I need not say that the occupant of the 
** Professor’s Chair’’ makes no claim to om- 
niscience. There is much that he cannot an- 
swer and that he will not try toanswer. The 
department does not aim to furnish encyclo- 
pedie information, but to give itself particu- 
larly to questions of the ethical and religious 
life and of philosophical and theological 
thinking. I shall be particularly glad of 
practical questions concerning the Christian 
life. And even with this limitation, it must 
necessarily be true, if the department proves 
able to meet any real need, that it will be 
possible only to choose among the questions 
submitted, and therefore to choose only such 
questions as seem most likely to call out an- 
swers that would be useful to many. 

In my answers I shall aim to be frank and 
suggestive, rather than exhaustive, and shall 
definitely try to exclude questions that seem 
intended simply to determine the degree of 
my own orthodoxy, or to draw me into con- 
troversy; not because I have anything to con- 
ceal but because I cannot believe that such a 
use of the department would prove profitable. 

So conducted, I prize the opportunity offered 
by the department; for there is nothing I 
would rather do than to give any possible help 
in difficulties touching the deeper things of 
life. To this end I shall hope to lay under 
tribute the experience and knowledge of my 
friends as well as of myself. Life is too real 
and too full to make it wise for a man to un- 
dertake any perfunctory work. But if this 
new department can render some vital serv- 
ice, I undertake it with gladness. 


Two inquirers ask practically the same 
question: What is spirituality? or, What 
is the exact meaning of living in the Spirit or 
by the Spirit /—B. D. Cc. and C, H. K. 

The word spirituality is no doubt some- 
times used ina rather cant way. It seems to 
me properly to have two meanings that, while 
distinet, are still closely related. In the first 
place, the spiritual man may be regarded as 
the one who finds God and the spiritual world 
increasingly real and reasonable—more and 
more the dominant reality of life. While 
there are at this point great temperamental 
differences, for all alike this sense of the real- 
ity of the spiritual world is very closely con- 
nected with the other more ethical meaning of 
the term, implied in Paul’s phrases of “‘ sow- 
ing upto the Spirit,’ and being “‘ spiritually 
minded.’”’ And these two phrases themselves 
indicate both cause and effect. One comes 
into true spiritual mindedness—into ‘the 
mind of Christ’’—by a' genuine learning of 
Christ—‘‘ sowing to the Spirit’’—by throwing 
himself fully and constantly open to the di- 
rect influence of the Spirit of God through the 
life and teaching of Christ. In so doing, he 
is ‘‘living in or by the Spirit.’”’ The truly 
spiritual man, that is, must have both vision 
and life. And the life, on the one hand, 
grows out of the divine vision, and, on the 
other, tends persistently to deepen and en- 
large the vision. 

Is the Church adapting itself to new con- 
ditions as promptly and effectively as she 
might or should 7—A. B. 





In many of the current criticisms of the 
Church, I have the feeling that it is not suffi- 
ciently kept in view that the Church is nec- 
essarily and rightly a very conservative body. 
In her case the very greatest interests are at 
stake, and the Church may rightly move 
slowly in taking on new opinions and activi- 
ties. J? “as a right to ask that the new things 
for wh... much is claimed should first prove 
their worth before they are fully embraced. 
And yet, on the other hand, there is, no doubt, 
real danger of holding down the truth through 
simple unwillingness to be disturbed or to 
face the actual facts. The Church, like the 
individual, has here the perpetual paradox of 
all rational decision to solve; on the one hand, 
to make deliberation habitual; on the other, 
to decide promptly when the full evidence is 
in. No sweeping statement seems to me to be 
possible in direct answer to the question. At 
some times and in certain places the Church 
is no doubt needlessly and guiltily timid; in 
others, too rash; though her temptation is un- 
doubtedly far more ofter in the former direc- 
tion. 


What is the future of an individualist de- 
nomination in a century with secidality as its 
dominant principle?—A. B. 

The two conceptions do not seem to me to 
be so opposed to each other, as is often as- 
sumed. The true individualist is the one who 
is most thoroughly dominated by a sacred re- 
spect for the personality of another; and this 
spirit inevitably carries with it a keen recogni- 
tion of the possibility of help from the other. 
In the individualist’s conviction that to each 
one is granted his unique place and mission, 
there is necessarily implied that each needs 
the other for his own largest life. That is, 
‘an individualist denomination ’”’ needs only 
to get a deeper sense of the implications of its 
own fundamental principles to be in the full- 
est harmony with the social spirit of our time. 
In truth, no other denomination can be so 
genuinely social. 


Is the frequent exhortation to the minister 
to preach more about sin pedagogically wise 
and worthy of obedience? Was not the Mas. 
ter strangely silent on that point?—YOuNG 
PASTOR. 

I should answer both ‘‘ yes’”’ and ‘‘no”’ to 
both questions. ‘‘ Yes,’’ because the emphasis 
throughout must be on positives, not nega- 
tives. Preaching on sin ought not to mean 
increasing emphasis on introspection—increas- 
ing attention, that is, to evil states—but in- 
creasing emphasis on Christ. No true and 
large sense of need and sin can come home to 
aman, except through contrasting his own 
condition with Christ. The best way, there- 
fore, to ‘‘ preach about sin,’’ seems to be to 
preach Christ so positively, so practically, and 
so concretely that there shall inevitably be for 
men a growing sense of their need and sin; 
increasingly met, at the same time, in Christ. 
The easily self-satisfied spirit, that naturally 
accompanies lax standards and ‘“‘ the passion 
for material comfort,’’ does need to be ear- 


nestly resisted; but it can be most effectively’ 


resisted, only by placing the self-satisfied life 
against the white background of the life of 
Christ. 


Is the average man troubled very much 
with the so-called “ problem of evil?” Is not 
that perplexity too often assumed by the pas- 
tor, rather than found by him in actual meet- 
ing with men?—L. R. 

In some form I can hardly doubt that the 
problem is a practical one, since the facts of 
sin and suffering seem to lie directly athwart 
the fundamental assumption—consciously or 
unconsciously made by us all--that the world 
and life must be worth while, and that in the 
end this must mean the triumph of righteous- 
ness and happiness. Such a logically under- 
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lying difficulty is likely at any time to become 
acute in any given case. Wherever the matter 
is brought persona'ly and closely home to one, 
the doubt arises. And a very large part of all 
our thinking in both philosophy and theology 
is necessarily devoted to trying to answer the 
questions more or less involved in this single 
problem of evil. And the question is almost 
certain, in any case, to become at some time a 
religious question of the most personal kind, 
since it suggests the benumbing doubt whether 
we may really trust the love and wisdom of 
the Heavenly Father. I feel quite certain, 
therefore, of the real and practical value of 
any suggestions that can be made in the way 
of preparing the soul beforehand for meeting 
in the crisis hours this deeply underlying 
question. 
A Brooklyn Letter 

A New Italian Church 

An Italian congregation, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Peccorini, a graduate of Union 
Seminary, has worshiped for some time in 
the chapel of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn. A council was held last week at 
which the congregation was recognized as an 
independent ehurch, to be known as the Evan- 
gelical Church of the Redeemer, and its pastor 
was received into the Congregational ministry. 
Dr. Dewey was moderator, Mr. Young scribe, 
and Dr. Lyman made an address to pastor and 
people, which was translated into Italian by 
Mr. Testa of the City Mission Society. 

Three Fruitful Churches 

Central has increased its benevolences over 
those of the previous year by almost $10,000, 
the total being $35,540. Membership has 
gained 106, making 1,972. It plans to celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary next April and to raise 
a jubilee fund of $50,000 to be used for extend- 
ing work in church and borough. 

Plymouth added 116 members last year. Of 
the present large membership nearly 700 re- 
side from two to five miles distant from the 
church. Over 100 members live in Manhattan 
and thirty-two in New Jersey. One hundred 
and forty-six members residing in other states 
keep up their connection with Plymouth. The 
assistant pastor, Mr. Harmon, has made over 
2,000 calls in the year, covering practically the 
entire membership. 

Bethesda reports a membership of 674, a net 
gain of sixty-seven over last year. Mr. Herald 
regrets that he has been compelled by his de- 
fective vision to give up all systematic visita- 
tion of the congregation, and there is little 
hope of sufficient improvement in his sight to 
permit him to resume it. He is unable to go 
out into the glare of sunlight unless the call 
is urgent, but responds to calls in all cases of 
sickness and other trouble. Bethesda was 
established originally by Central Church, but 
has been independent for six years. Its prop- 
erty, however, is still held in Central’s name. 
The younger organization seeks to have the 
property transferred and the title vested in 
Bethesda Church. Cc. N. A. 





The building up of a written language from 
the dialect of a savage tribe isa work of infinite 
and heroic patience. But the translation of 
the high ethical and spiritual truths of the 
Bible into the speech which has heretofore 
expressed only beastward aspirations partakes 
of the nature of a miracle. Willis R. Hotch- 
kiss, missionary of the Friends’ Industrial 
Mission, tells of waiting for two and a half 
years to get the equivalent of the word 
**Saviour” in the language of the African 
tribe to which he was ministering. At length 
he caught it in a story told by one of his men 
and he says, after narrating the deprivaviuns 
and sorrows which came to him, ‘“‘I would 
gladly go through the whole thing again with 
my eyes wide open to it, if I could have the 
joy I had that night of bringing that word 
‘Saviour’ out of the darkness of oblivion 
and flashing it into another tribe of Central 
Africa.”’ 
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Cheering Testimonies from Workers in the Kingdom 


Incidents Which Have Brought New Faith and Courage During the Last Year 


‘ 


Believing that a group of testimonies regarding the increase of faith and hope which has come to workers in the Kingdom of Christ 


during the past year would prove helpful, we sent out a number of return postal cards some weeks ago which read as follows: “ Will 
you kindly give us one incident out of your contact with men that has brought you cheer and courage in your Christian life and 
service? What have you seen and heard, particularly as you have mingled with the rank and file of humanity, that has deepened your 


faith in God and man?” Below we print some of the answers. 





No “ incident ”’ so stimulates my faith in God 
and man as to witness what God can do fora 
man when he accepts Christ and forsakes a 
self-centered for a God-centered life. I have 
had the happy privilege of receiving into the 
little church of which I am pastor, forty-seven 
members on confession of faith. What God 
has done and is doing for them makes him a 
nearer Reality to me, and enlarges many fold 
my conception of the possibilities of man. No 
man so low but faith in God will save him. 

Ridlonville, Me. C. L, PARKER. 


The definite and united declaration, at the 
beginning of the year, by the men of this par- 
ish, of loyalty to the pastor and the mainte- 
nance of that loyalty to the present. The pro- 
phetic tokens of a more robust and manlier 
type of Christian life, partly evidenced in the 
ready response which men and boys aregiving 
to all appeals that have the ring of real man- 
hood. CHARLES LOVELAND MERRIAM. 

Derry, N. H. 

My faith in human nature and my hope for 
the coming of the kingdom have been strength- 
ened during the past year by what I have been 
privileged to see of the readiness of men not 
hitherto responsive to religious influences to 
respect and admire the life of one who has 
come among them as a teacher of righteous- 
ness, and who, declining to assume any van- 
tage ground of training or profession, has met 
them as a man among men, on the simple basis 
of manliness. 

Chelsea, Vt. JOHN M. Comstock. 

Modern light is directing thought and teach- 
ings more to a God of love than to an angry 
God, intent on endless punishment. The 
founding of public and private institutions of 
beneficence, for the afflicted or for mental or 
moral improvement, indicate progress, as does 
the disposition of the different sects of Christ’s 
people to co-operate in good neighborhood 
works, and the cultivation of the sweet amen- 
ities and good deeds of every day Christian 
living. FREDERICK HOLBROOK. 

War Governor of Vermont, aged 90. 

Not an “incident” buta personal experi- 
ence of friendship—the incurable esteem and 
trust of a few friends, unwarranted—and so 
far discouraging, though doubtless conducive 
to a healthful humility; and yet steadfast and 
strong to cheer, offering significant and un- 
mistakable testimony to that purity of heart 
that can see God in things of clay, and that 
love that “‘ thinketh no evil” and ‘‘ hopeth all 
things.” I thank God for friends—they make 
it impossible to forget that Christ was and 
God is. 

Hyde Park, Vt. CHARLES S, HAGER. 


Last summer, visiting the Old Harbor Life 
Saving Station at Chatham, Mass., I asked 
the surfmen if they would like a religious 
service at the station some Sunday afternoon. 
They said ‘‘ Yes.” The station is a mile or 
more from the mainland. ‘“ How shall I bring 
the singers over?”’ 1 asked. ‘‘ We will bring 
them.” Sunday came; weather calm; current 
swift. The surfmen launched the big boat; 
manned the oars. Against the tide they 
pulled twenty-five singers from the mainland 
to the beach. 

At the station we had a service of song. 
The surf, breaking near the door, kept up a 


deep bass. And then we talked about the - 


Jesus so often by the sea and on the sea. 


What a good time we all had that Sunday af- 
ternoon! I never spoke to more attentive 
men than those surfmen. My faith was deep- 
ened in God for pointing the way to service, 
and in the surfmen (unconverted), who were 
willing to work hard to hold religious serv- 
ices. These men thanked us for coming. Who 
shall say how many were encouraged and 
helped? Captain Doane of the station is a 
Christian man. S. S. NICKERSON. 

Seamen’s Chapel, Boston. 

The underlying faith in God discovered in 
men counted ‘‘ men of the world.’’ 

Quincy, Mass. EpWARD A. CHASE. 

My faith in God and man has been deep- 
ened during the year by finding goodness 
where I least expected it. Beneath the cross 
and sour visage I have found a heart kind and 
sympathetic; the gruff and bearish exterior 
has covered up a sincere, loving and appre- 
ciative soul; in young men light, frivolous, 
careless, I have found love of virtue and 
reverence for God. It is the divine in men 
that has been disclosed to me, and it has made 
my heart glad. 

Looking beneath the, surface of men and 
things as the days go by I hope to find more 
of goodness and more of God. 

RIcHARD G. WooDBRIDGE. 

Somerville, Mass. 


During my summer vacation on an aban- 
doned farm I met a Scotchman, poor and in- 
clined to drink, but a great reader. He read 
Tyndall, Huxley and Ingersoll, and thought the 
church a dying institution. At my invitation, 
he spent a Sabbath morning with me, and I 
preached toone man for three hours. I started 
with his admission that something exists, and 
step by step led him by argument to admit 
that this something must be infinite, personal, 
righteousand loving. Iused Browning’s argu- 
ment that the ‘“‘tale” ‘“‘of love without a 
limit’ in Christ is necessary to complete God’s 
infinitude. He said: ‘‘This is new! Why do 
the churches not teach it!’’ I replied: ‘* They 
do. Come and see.” 

Providence, R. I. E. TALLMADGE Root. 

He stopped after service one Sunday night, 
a busy traveling man, far from home. He 
makes Toledo once a year. He belonged to 
the Saviour’s nationality and was interested 
in the question of our Lord’s divinity, its 
personal meaning to him. Would I call at 
his sample room at the hotel the next morn- 
ing fora talk? He would be grateful. There 
we talked next day, amid trunks and samples, 
far beyond the forgotten lunch hour. Then 
we prayed, close by the spot where the night 
before he had knelt for the first time in his 
life in prayer. The result was a cheering 
revelation of the never-failing power of Jesus 
Christ to influence a human soul. It helped 
me. God bless the army of bright, busy, 
home-loving traveling men! 

Toledo, O. Ernest BouRNER ALLEN. 

The general enthusiasm among the people 
for President Roosevelt with his fearlessly 
righteous administration encourages me to 
think that the heart of the people is right. 
Politicians may too often be time servers, but 
the people with a true leader are trust- 
worthy. 

Galesburg, Ill. CLARENCE A. VINCENT. 

We have four Protestant churches in our 
town. Five years ago we began working to- 


gether. Each attends to its own work, but 
so far as possible we co-operate and in every 
possible effort we unite. I am greatly en- 
couraged and my faith stimulated to observe 
the good impression made and the good re- 
sults flowing from this effort. 


Clarion, Io. S. J. Beacnu, 


The most hopeful incident in my ministry 
this last year hae been the enthusiastic recep- 
tion of plain gospel truth by children and 
young people in my church and parish. The 
hope of my ministry lies in this direction 
more and more. 2 

Topeka, Kan. CHARLES M. Srre.pon. 


Encouraged by work done for ieligion in 
public schools. A normal girl had failed and 
become discouraged. The teachers sought to 
encourage and strengthen her with all peda- 
gogical skill at command. Finally she was 
told that she would fail unless she made the 
most of her religion; was lent Dr. Trumbull’s 
books on prayer. From that time she made 
rapid progress and graduated with credit. 
The head of the department has lent these 
books to over forty normal students. This 
school is not Godless. Jesus is held up as 
ideal teacher. T. MERRILL EpMANDs. 

Wahpeton, N. D. 

My faith was much strengthened through 
the victory of trust in most difficult circum- 
stances. A day had been set for the dedica- 
tion of one of our new church buildings. 
Meantime division had come between pastor 
and people. They charged the pastor with 
stealing and he resented the charge with much 
energy. The plan had been arranged to feed 
200 persons whom they hoped to get to the 
dedication, but a severe storm kept most of 
the peoplein their homes. Toadd to the diffi- 
culties, a case of scandal was sprung upon the 
church at the afternoon meeting by a woman 
living a bad life asking for a letter. Against 
this flood of difficulty we had no recourse but 
God, and trusting him we found his promise 
true. At the close of the night service we 
found that we had more than the $1,200 
needed. The afternoon trouble was passed, 
and there were several who stood, giving them- 
selves to Christ. 

A day of gloom out of which came victory. 

Denver, Col. W. C. VEAZIE. 

A growing tendency to believe in the “‘im- 
manence of God” has cheered me. Many are 
awaking as from a Jacob’s dream. Praises 
are going up and blessings are coming down. 
It is no longer a vision merely, but a reality. 
The name of each camping place of a human 
soul on this earth is Beth-el. I am cheered 
by the knowledge that increasing numbers 
are coming to believe this. 

Salem, Ore. P. 8S. KNie@ut. 

A mechanic who resigned an office and 
membership in a labor union the week he be- 
came a Christian said to me the other day: 
‘“*T feel safer trusting God to help me makea 
living by fair means than I used to feel when 
I depended on a labor union to keep other 
men from the chance to work so that I should 
get .bigger wages. When Christ’s love takes 
hold. of men our Union methods have to 
change, but we are safer than before tq make 
a living.’’ 

Benicia, Cal. Burton M. PALMER. 

The devotion of an able young man and his 
sister—another Bishop Bienvenu and sister in 
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spirit—fills me with admiration. They ask 
little from the people among whom they labor 
in the way of support; nothing from the mis- 
sionary societies, though contributors to them 
all. One never hears a word of complaint or 
a note of discontent from their lips. Their 
names never appear in the papers. But un- 
der such cheerful and efficient leadership the 
work in an otherwise neglected and unattract- 
ive field tells. 
National City, Cal. E. E. P. ABBOTT. 


An enforced rest has taken me for seven 
months away from activities, but the ‘‘ one 
incident ”’ which has increased my faith and 
given cheer beyond anything in many years 
of pastoral service has been the privilege of 
witnessing the victorious struggle of a small 
church to maintain the right and liberty to 
worship God and receive the truth according 
to the light and in the spirit of these *‘ latter 
days.” Their courage, moderation and gentle 
forbearance and readiness to suffer even loss 
took one back to the best days of the wider 
struggle and helped to restore faith in the 
vitality of conviction one sometimes thinks 
to be dying. Wethink men not ready to suf- 
fer for their faith—but they are. 

Searsport, Me. Ropert G. HARBUTT. 


Faith made visible by works is always in- 
spiring. Here is one instance. A Sunday 
school superintendent, who is a lawyer, is so 
interested in his school that if away on busi- 
ness he travels 500 miles rather than be ab- 
sent from a single session. 

Meadville, Pa. Cuan ies D, CRAWFORD. 


The broad view and deep practical concern 
for the extension of the kingdom of Christ of 
the late Richard Wells Foster, a graduate of 
Harvard in the class of 1900, have been most 
stimulating and encouraging. Though but 
twenty-three years of age when he made his 
will, he bequeathed $5,000 to his home church 
at Clinton, Mass; fully $10,000 for the benefit 
of the young men of his home town; $10,000 
to the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety; $10,000 to the American Board; $25,000 
to Harvard University; and the residue of his 
estate equally to Harvard University and the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. So 
long as young men of wealth and culture in 
our churches have such a vision, such a spirit 
and such a willingness to respond to duty, the 
outlook for the Church of Christ will indeed 
be hopeful. Don O. SHELTON, 

Associate Secretary C. H. M. 8. 


I regret to say that during my work of the 
year I have encountered no experience with 
men that is particularly encouraging. Frankly, 
my mingling with business men in the rush of 
a large city impresses me with the tremen- 
dous power of the materialistic impulse today. 
I believe it is tempoiary, but yet it is almost 
overwhelming. It forces the preacher of the 
gospel to examine his own heart and message 
to see if he has truth and spiritual power to 
meet this tide of materialism. I am not at all 
discouraged, but the Church faces a great 
task—to turn money and prosperity to the 
cause of the kingdom. Can we endure pros- 
perity and faith be not dimmed? Is the 
Church and her enterprises, especially on the 
mission field, sharing properly in this in- 
creased financial gain? I for one cannot see 
that she is. The situation challenges faith 
and our most earnest endeavors in the effort 
to bring about that ‘‘one more revival” of 
Horace Bushnell, which he characterized as 
‘*the revival of Christian stewardship, the 
consecration of the money power unto God.” 

There are two aspects of our work which 
are to me very encouraging: (1) The emerg- 
ence of the conviction that critical study of 
the Bible does not injure but help the Book 
and does not necessarily hinder the spirit- 
ual life. (2) The increasing demand*in our 
churches for spiritual, as distinguished from 
intellectual preaching. 

Minneapolis, Minn. G. 8. RoLuins. 

The great audiences of Christian men and 
women last July at Northfield were to me full 
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of inspiration and hope. They represent hun- 
dreds of thousands of young people all over 
the world, in colleges, Y. M. C. Associations, 
Sunday schools and C. E. Societies, who are 
studying the Bible and missions as never be- 
fore. If any one is inclined to be a pessimist, 
let him look at this young life and take cour- 
age. 


Boston. SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 


The growing love of my people for the Word 
of God, coupled with a warm missionary spirit 
and loyalty to their minister. 

The lonely but living Christians whom I 
have discovered and been privileged to en- 
courage while on my trips through the newer 
settlements of northwestern Minnesota for 
the purpose of helping and advising the home 
missionaries. 

Crookston, Minn. 


I have seen constant and varied proofs of 
the marvelous interest with which God touched 
the hearts of his children not only, but of hu- 
manity at large, to try to save us—captives in 
Macedonia two years since—and of their genu- 
ine thanksgiving to God that their tears, 
prayers and gifts, were accepted by him who 
alone could have maintained us alive, during 
those nearly six months of autumn, winter 
and spring, until men could think out a plan 
to save us. I rejoice that we who are daily 
blessed with our redeemed lives, now see this 
interest widening out to include the hundreds 
of thousands of homeless, ragged, starving 
Christian refugees in that same land in which 
we suffered, who in their bitter anguish, loss 
of all things and fear for their lives make 
their prayer first to their God and then to his 
children. May we soon see how he fulfills his 
promise to “deliver the needy when he crieth, 
the poor also, and him that hath no helper: ” 
One of the freed ones, 

ELLEN M. STONE. 


HERMAN P. FISHER. 


Chelsea, Mass. 


Last Sunday a young man, superintendent 
of a large school, was introduced to our school 
by our superintendent and said: I have been 
interested in your school for two reasons. I 
came over to see how you succeed in getting 
so many—over 400—out to school so early in 
the morning (9.45). I see your pastor—he 
doesn’t look so very smart. I look at your 
superintendent and he doesn’t appear to be 
unusually smart. I behold your chorister 
and I know he isn’t very smart, for I have 
known him a long time. So I conclude that 
you all recognize your obligation and duty 
and that is the way you succeed. The second 
reason why I am interested in this school is, 
I used to attend it. When a boy I sat ina 
class over there—pointing—and there I re- 
ceived my first impulse and inspiration for 
the Christian life. 1 often tell my school about 
you and often pray for you with thanksgiving 
to God. 


Chicago. 0. F. Fox. 


The growing sense which is coming to all 
Christians that they have a common faith and 
life, that under the superficial differences 
there is but one heart. This came to me in 
the organization of a church in one of our new 
communities where the people took matters 
in their own hands and would not be divided 
into two churches. Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and one 
Quaker came into the one fellowship, in their 
common Lord. There never was a time in 
my experience when this feeling of oneness 
was so strong as now on the frontier. 

Fargo, N. D. GreGory J. POWELL. 


In response to a call to arms from two or 
three earnest leaders, the righteous wrath of 
the Lord’s people in Southern California is 
now aroused against the hideous monster of 
the social evil in the city of Los Angeles. 
They have joined forces to the battle. 
It cheers my faith that a few devoted men 
can command such a following and that an 
outraged public can make its power be felt in 
such a manner. 


Ontario, Cal. R. B. Lark. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 3-9. The Kind of Growth I 
Need in 1904. Eph. 4: 11-16. 

The answer to this question takes us too 
far into the region of personal life to admit 
of an outsider undertaking to give it. One 
person at the beginning of this year may need 
most a rebuke, another a w: , a third 
mental enlightenment, a fourth a clear vision 
of some concrete duty and courage wherewith 
to doit. And still another may need comfort 
in sorrow and another encouragement in de- 
spair. Each must study himself to find out 
his deficiencies and then seek to grow in that 
quality or those qualities wherein he lags be- 
hind, not only the average Christian, but the 
ideals of Christ. 





But even if we went on to advise this young 
man to grow in consideration of others and 
this young woman to cultivate an uncomplain- 
ing spirit and this schoolgirl to avoid selfish- 
ness and that schoolboy to conquer his habit 
of hasty speech, we should practically be urg- 
ing after all the fostering of two fundamental 
and eternal characteristics of Christianity. 
The first is faith. Whatever his tempera- 
mental difficulties and his personal deficien- 
cies, every one needs the coming year an in- 
crease of faith. The world is scant of faith. 
The church is none too well endowed with it. 
The “‘I-don’t-know”’ or the “ I-will-run-my- 
chances”’ attitude prevails, and when a man 
like Phillips Brooks or R. J. Campbell arises 
with a clear vision of God and exemplifies so 
conspicuously the life of faith, men seek them 
for the replenishment of their own meager sup- 
ply. Faith that God is and cares for us, faith 
that he can do for us what we cannot do for our- 
selves, faith that under his guidance our lives 
are moving on to happy issues, faith that all 
is well even when clouds gather and obstacles 
thicken, faith that carries with it self-surren- 
der and obedience, faith that brings quietness 
and contentment—O, how much we all need 
this for the coming year! 


And who of us have enough of love? We 
think we are pretty well disposed toward our 
fellowmen. We know we love our own de- 
votedly. But who of us is sufficiently well 
supplied with the New Testament brand of 
love, the love shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost, the love ready to rise from 
the feast and gird itself with a towel and 
serve, the love that leads to sacrifice of time, 
energy, culture in behalf of others, the love 
that pierces through the unloveliness and re- 
pulsiveness of men to find the features of the 
angel, the love that never faileth? Where is 
the man who is anywhere near as loving as 
this? ’ 

If we could know that at the end of the 
year we should have greater faith in God and 
greater love to him and to our fellowmen than 
we have today, how we should anticipate the 
passing of the twelve months. But if weset 
our hearts on attaining them, if we are as 
eager to get them as to make more money, 
to obtain a better standing in our profession, 
to acquire more friends, we can have them. 
The charm of the Christian life it that. it 
offers exhaustless opportunities of growth in 
believing and in loving to the one willing to 
exercise himself therein. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 27—Jan. 2, 1904. Taking Account 
of Stock. Rom. 8: 18-39; Ps. 91: 1-16. 
Assets and obligations. Worth of experience. 

Attained character. Faith, hope and love. Fail- 

ure offset by God’s promises, 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page v56.] 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Midnight Visitor 
BY EMILIE POULSSON 


All darkness, all silence— 
When, sudden, a knock! 
Who is it? What’s wanted 
At twelve of the clock? 


What! ‘‘ Nineteen-four; New Year!” 
An entrance you claim? 

(Who’d think ’twas a twelvemonth 
Since Nineteen-three came?) - 


Why, yes; you are welcome. 
Come in, pray come in! 

You don’t know how fond of 
Your brothers I’ve been. 


They all were so kindly, 
So lavish of cheer; 

You’re welcome for their sakes, 
You newest New Year. 


Your close-shrouded figure 
At first made me quail; 
But I’ll trust you, comrade, 
My heart shall not fail. 


Perhaps you’ll take from me 
Some precious old things; 

But then, you’ll take also 
Some burdens and stings. 


And if you are bringing 

Some sorrows unknown, 
I’ve joys to remember 

From years that have flown. 


So come in, dear New Year; 
I fling wide the door 

And bid you thrice welcome. 
All hail, Nineteen-four! 





Angels’ Gifts 
BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


Her name was really Rebecca Naomi, 
but of course the boys called her 
“‘Sheeny.”’ She belonged to the family 
who moved into the top floor of the tene- 
ment a month ago, and who the others 
in the house openly hoped would be dis- 
possessed on rent day. The neighbor- 
hood was distinctly and intensely Irish 
and Italian and the spirit of racial an- 
tagonism and social differences alike pro- 
nounced against sheenies. 

At the Settlement around the corner 
the work was confined to the two classes 
of neighbors close at hand; they were all 
that could be attended to, and it was 
rather a matter of thanksgiving that this 
was true, especially at Christmas time. 
Jews complicated things so! Though the 
Irish and Italian tempers collided at 
other times, these things were forgotten 
in the holiday season and their religious 
and worldly aspirations gave them a com- 
mon ground, a wild enthusiasm over the 
tree, the carols and the presents. As the 
Head Worker said, they had the true 
Christmas spirit. However, that was be- 
fore she knew about the sheenies. 

Early in the morning the day before 
Christmas Rebecca slipped away from 
the room where her six brothers and sis- 
ters were crowded, and followed the chil- 
dren of the block to the big, clean house 
with red flowers in the window, pushed 
with them up the high stoop, and craned 
her thin little neck to see inside. The 
other children elbowed and hustled her. 
This was their Settlement and she did not 
“belong ’”’; but Rebecca only held on to 


the iron railing tightly with one hand and 
to the shawl under her chin with the 
other; she had learned to hold her own in 
a world where every one was against her. 

Presently the fire engine dashed past 
the corner of the street, and the children 
whooped after it. Even the janitor 
opened the hall door for a look, and when 
Rebecca slipped past him into the house 
he turned to seize her wiéh a quickness 
born of long dealing with street arabs, 
but she had spied. a door ajar and had 
diminished her thin figure sufficiently to 
pass unnoticed into the room. 

There was a delightful hubbub within. 
Women in pretty gowns were sewing 
bright little bags at a table; a girl with a 
bunch of holly in her hair stood on a step- 
ladder hanging long wreaths on the wall; 
half a dozen people were putting lovely 
glittering things on a little green tree. 
A tree in a house! That was strangest 
of all. Rebecca stood lost in wonder. 
The delicious spicy smell in the air, the 
laughter, the happy people, the gay con- 
fusion intoxicated her; her little brain 
whirled. 

The Head Worker saw her first and 
knew her for an outsider. ‘“‘ Not from 
any of our families,’’ she said positively 
to a lady in black who sat by her. “I 
know them all well. I’ll have to send her 
away, for I said nobody could come in 
till the tree was lighted this afternoon 
and I must keep my word. If I let in one 
I must let in all; my policy has always 
been perfect fairness before everything.” 

Her neighbor begged that for once the 
rules of the place might be infringed; she 
was a stranger, pressed into service for 
the day, so she did not know any better. 

‘*See how starved she looks, how thin 
she is! See her big, wondering eyes! 
Perhaps she never saw a Christmas tree 
before. Do let her stay!” 

But the Head Worker was firm. ‘ Run 
home now, little girl,’’ she said kindly; 
“Your mother will wonder where you 
are. Would you like a bag of candy to 
take with you ?”’ 

Rebecca accepted the candy and per- 
mitted herself to be led into the hall; 
there she crouched in the corner till the 
pretty girl from the ladder came out for 
more tacks and then slipped silently in 
again. : 

Four times that day the Head Worker 
patiently escorted her to the door and 
four times she was there again. Finally 
she hid under a great pile of wreaths laid 
ready for distribution to the families who 
“belonged,” and there she stayed. The 
lady in the black dress saw herand smiled 
encouragingly. Rebecca was not used to 
haying people smile at her and only stared 
back, but she liked the smile. The lady 
didn’t mind if she was a sheeny. 

Late in the afternoon the tree was fin- 
ished and lighted and the doors were 
opened. It was Christmas Eve, and Irish 
and Italians kept holiday. The boys and 
girls took possession of the house and 
commented and exclaimed and pushed 
each other and demanded what they 


‘wanted, and the workers only laughed 


and liked it all. 
‘Don’t they feel at home?’ smiled the 
Head Worker. ‘It’s lovely to see them. 


Yes, dear, certainly, there’s a doll on the 
tree for you and an orange and some candy. 
You belong in the kindergarten, don’t 
you? Yes, I thought so. I know them 
all, you see,”’ she said to the lady in black. 
“*Tt’s one of our principles to know each 
child.” 

The lady in black looked searchingly 
around the room till she saw Rebecca in 
the corner behind the crowd. Her black 
eyes were apprehensive. What if she 
should be put out now? But the lady 
only smiled and nodded encouragingly. 
Rebecca smiled back a little this time. 

By and by some one clapped her hands 
for silence and made a speech, and after 
that the children sang about somebody 
who was born in a stable. Rebecca 
thought that was strange, but she liked 
it. Then a man read a story about a 
bright star that shone in the East and 
some Wise Men who saw it and found a 
baby who was aking. Then the children 
sang again, more about Christmas, and 
some angels who sang; and after that the 
lady in black talked about the baby again, 
and called it the Christ Child. She said 
He was the dearest baby that ever was 
and when He grew up He was kind to 
everybody and loved everybody, and 
everybody ought to be kind and loving 
because He was. It was so easy to un- 
derstand that Rebecca knew just what 
she meant, and thought about the twins, 
Moses and Miriam, and about Joseph and 
Reuben, and wished she had beautiful 
things off the lovely tree for them. 
Christmas was so strange and so wonder- 
ful—if only you ‘‘belonged.”’ 

By and by she went home. The lady 
in black asked her where she lived and 
gave her four oranges and three bags of 
candy, all that were left, because every- 
body had been at the tree who could pos- 
sibly come; and Rebecca was happy and 
her heart felt warm even if it was cold 
outdoors with only the shawl. 

As she hurried through the dark she 
looked up to the narrow strip of sky be- 
tween the tenements and saw a large, 
bright star. How bright it was! Was 
it the Christmas star that shone for the 
Wise Men? She thought it was, and 
turned for a last look as she climbed the 
steps. Christmas was so beautiful! 

There wasn’t much supper that night 
except the oranges and candy. The chil- 
dren sucked joyfully at those in turn. 
Father was holding his head in his hands 
and groaning in the corner, but Father 
often did that. It was worse when Mother 
wrapped herself in the shawl Rebecca 
took off and cried silently in the dark, 
but Rebecca gathered the children and 
put them in the corner on the cld quilt 
that did for a bed and told them about 
her Christmas; all about the wreaths on 
the wall, and the bright bags and the 
beautiful clean ladies with nice dresses 
and. gold watches and rings, and about 
the tree with the presents; and then she 
told the Christmas story. Rebécca did 
not know it, but her father stopped 
groaning and listened, and her mother 
wiped the tears off her face with the 
fringe of the shawl as the story went on. 

“And they saw a big, bright star in 
the East; so they followed it and they 








- 


found a little, little baby in a stable, and 
He was a king! And they’ gave Him 
presents because it was Christmas, and 
the angels came down out of the sky and 
sang about the glory; and it was beauti- 
ful. And then the baby grew up and 
He was good to everybody, so they loved 
Him; and they have Christmas every year 
on his birthday; and we have to be kind 
to little babies because the angels said so.”’ 

By and by the children went to sleep 
on the quilt and slept all through the 
Christmas darkness, and they never knew 
that an angel came up the dirty, rickety 
stair and stayed till morning broke. They 
only knew that the room was warm when 
they opened their eyes and somebody had 
made it cleaner and there was breakfast, 
hot breakfast, not cold bread that was 
dry and hard. Mother was in bed but she 
wasn’t crying, and father had stopped 
groaning and was holding her hand and 
looking happier. It was all strange and 
wonderful and Rebecca could not make 
it out. She sat and thought about it 
while the children ate the hot porridge. 
Over in the corner was the soap box the 
babies slept in when they came. The 
twins had been too big for it lately and 
had slept on the quilt. There was a 
bundle in it now. She crept over and 
looked in. 

There lay a baby, new and clean and 
sweet. Its little downy head just showed 
above a white fleecy blanket, such as she 
had never seen except in shop windows. 
A faint odor of flowers was all around 
the box as though the little dress and 
wrappings had been long laid in lavendar. 
Rebecca did not know what the sweet 
smell was, but she knew no baby of theirs 
had ever been enveloped in it before. 

The mother smiled as she saw the 
wonder in Rebecca’s eyes. Angels had 
smoothed the pathway for her this Christ- 
mas day and she could smile over the 
Christmas baby. 

Rebecca looked again into the soap box. 
Was it really just a baby, such as they 
had had so often there, or was it the 
Christmas baby who came in a stable? 
Their tenement was a good deal like a 
stable. Perhaps it was the Christ Child, 
come to stay with them. Her little heart 
grew hot with the happy thought. She 
pressed her face to the downy head and 
loved it, the little baby whose coming 
brought comfort and gladness with it. 

The lady in black had gone back to the 
Settlement when the morning came and 
told the Head Worker where she had 
been, and about the little baby who was 
asleep in the wrappings that her own lit- 
tle child had worn another Christmas 
before it went away. And the Head 
Worker said perhaps it would be possible 
to enlarge their work to take in even 
these aliens, and if the Christmas spirit 
could not make the neighbors kind they 
would have to be dealt with by the vis- 
itors, and even the Head Worker herself. 

That was the end of the Christmas 
story Rebecca told herself each year when 
Christmas came, but it really was only a 
beginning, for after that they too ‘be- 
longed,’’ and the next time there was a 
tree in the big clean house they were 


there. But there never could beanything’ 


quite so beautiful after all, as that first 
time, when the star in the East shone 
over their home and the Christ Child was 
born for them. . 
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Closet and Altar 


THE END OF THE YEAR 


Thou crownest the year with thy good- 
ness. 


Remember all that time has brought— 
The starry hope on high, 

The strength attained; the courage gained, 
The love that cannot die. 

Forget the bitter, brooding thought, 
The word too harshly said; 

The living blame; love hates to name 
The frailties of the dead! 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





O friend; it has been a strange year 
for you; sin in it, folly in it, neglect of 
duty and of God in it; but if the heart 
is crying, ‘‘I will not let thee go except 
thou bless me,” if the interests of life 
are moral ones for you, if the one worth 
of being alive at all is daily self-conquest 
to the glory of God—then bid defiance 
to your sin and failure, in the name of 
Christ forget the things that are behind, 
there is a year worth living ahead of you. 
—(G. H, Morrison. 








No man can pass into eternity for he 
is already in it. The dull brute globe 
moves through its ether and knows it 
not; even so our souls are bathed in eter- 
nity and we are never conscious of it.— 
F. W. Farrar. 


What thou hast done, thou hast done; for the 
heavenly horses are swift. 
Think not their flight to o’ertake—they stand at 
the throne even now. 
Ere thou canst compass the thought, the immortals 
in just hands shall lift, 
Poise and weigh surely thy deed, and its weight 
shall be laid on thy brow; 
For what thou hast done, thou hast done. 





What thou hast not done remains; and the heavenly 
horses are kind. 
Till thon hast pondered thy choice, they will 
patiently wait at thy door. 
Doa brave deed, and, behold! they are farther away 
than the wind. 
Returning, they bring thee a crown, to shine on 
thy brow evermore ; 
For what thou hast done, thou hast done. 
—Mary Wright Plhonmer. 





‘“What does it signify whether J go to 
the bottom or not, so long as I didn’t 
skulk?—or rather,’’ and here the old man 
took off his hat and looked up, ‘‘so long 
as the Great Captain has his way, and 
things is done to his mind? ’”’—George 
Macdonald. 





Grace is of a growing nature: in the 
way to Zion they go from strength to 
strength.—Thomas Boston. 


Most gracious God, who hast been 
infinitely merciful to us, not only in 
the year past, but through all the 
years of our life, be pleased to accept 
our most unfeigned thanks for Thine 
innumerable blessings to us; graciously 
pardoning the manifold sins and in- 
firmities of our life past, and bounti- 
fully bestowing upon us all those graces 
and virtues, which may render us ac- 
ceptable to Thee. And, every year 
which Thou shalt be pleased to add 
to our lives, add also, we humbly 
implore Thee, more strength to our 
faith, more ardor to our love, and a 
greater ion to our obedience; 
and grant that, in a humble sincerity 
and constant perseverance, we may 
serve Thee most faithfully the re- 
mainder of our lives, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 
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Tangles 
87. A GARDENER’S PROBLEM 


Many gardeners show wonderful skill and 
remarkable knowledge of practical geometry 
in laying out their plots and in arranging their 
flowers. One of these experts, who is particu- 
larly noted for producing most artistic effects, 
intends that his son shall succeed him in his 
business, and so is anxious that he should be- 
come acquainted with and interested in every 
branch of horticulture. The boy was one day 
left to his own resources to solve the follow- 
ing problem: Given nine plants, he was told to 
arrange them so that there should be as many 
rows as possible, each containing three plants. 
After much consideration he decides that a 
square, being most symmetrical, would give 
the best result, for then there would be not 
only three horizontal and three vertical rows, 
but also two diagonal ones, making eight 
altogether. Acting upon this idea he planted 
the nine flowers in the form of a square, and 
was surprised when his father infermed him 
that he had quite failed to obtain the best 
arrangement. But instead of showing the 
method, his father still left him to discover it 
himself. The problem to be solved was, How 
can the plants be rearranged to form the most 
rows, three in each row, with only two trans- 
plantations? a ae 


89. AN ACROSTIC 
(Transpose the first letters of the lines.) 


As the poet wields his facile pen, 
His soul to other realms takes flight. 


Struck from his limbs earth’s suackles, then, 
Oh, spirit bathed in Heaventy light! 


Placed by genius ja a world unknown, 

Of common, rude, and loveless clay, 

Each burst of song brings God’s white throne 
To him, elate, nearer, day by day. 


If man and Maker may thus unite, 
Still poet, deified, ever write! 
ARCANUS.- 


9. SYLLABLE SUBTRACTION 
(Example: Plowman—man—plow.) 


I am very exacting. Unless you pay me, 
for the want of me, what you want done will 
not be done. Take away from me my whole 
life and what is left of me moves rapidly, con- 
tinually, or always remains stationary. 

What amI? What is taken away from me? 
What is left? ae 


ANSWERS 

84. In-gathering. 

85. 1. The Turn of the Road. (Eugenia B-. 
Frothingham.) 2. The Cavalier. (G. W. Cable.) 
3. The Lion’s Whelp. (A. E. Barr.) 4. The Virgin- 
ian. (Owen Wister.) 5. The Vultures. (H. 8. 
Merriman.) 6. Deborah. (James M. Ludlow.) 
7. The Conqueror. (Gertrude Atherton.) 8. The 
Sword of the King. (Roland McDonald.) 9. The 
Queen’s Necklace. (Alexander Dumas.) 10. Two 
Penniless Princesses. (Charlotte M. Yonge.) 11. 
Hearts Courageous. (Hallie E. Rives.) 12. The 
Black Gown. (Ruth Hall.) 13. In Spite of Foes. 
(Charles King.) 14. Every Inch A King. (Jose- 
phine C. Sawyer.) 15. In Spite of All. (Edna 
Lyall.) 16. The Alien. (F. Montresor.) 17. The 
Opponents. (Harrison Robertson.) 18. Conse- 
quences. (Egerton Castle.) 19. The Velvet Glove. 
(H. 8S. Merriman.) 20. One Year. (Dorothea 
Gerard.) 21. None but the Brave. (Hamblin 
Sears.) 22. The Bishop. (C. T. Brady.) 23. Cin- 
derella. (S. R. Crockett.) 24. Beyond the Dreams 
of Avarice. (Walter Besant.) 25. A City of Ref- 
uge. (Walter Besant.) 26. The Lone House, «(A. 
E. Barr.) 27. Peak and Prairie. (Anna Fuller.) 
28. Dawn. (Rider Haggard.) 29. Out of Step. 
(Maria Pool.) 30. With Edge Tools. (H. S. Merri- 
man.) 31. The House of the Hidden Treasure. 
(Maxwell Gray.) 32. Real Folks. (Mrs. A. D. T-. 


Whitney.) 

86. 1. Y-arm-outh. 2. Bas-till-e. 3. Gour- 
man-d. 4. Ha-rebel-l 5. F-rig-ate. 6. Res- 
train-t. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Mrs. 
E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., to 81, 82, 83; A. J. D., 
Dover, N. H., 81,82; Blanche Randall and Gertrude 
Warner, Putnam, Ct., 82; Roy, Boston, Mass., 81, 
82. 
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The Countess von Waldersee 


The American Wife of the Head of the German Army: Her Christian Activities 


“Tf there is anything good in my life, 
itis God alone who has implanted it and 
worked it out, and to him only be the glory 
and praise.’’—Countess von Waldersee. 





The recent unostentatious visit of 
Countess von Waldersee to this country 
directs attention anew to a personality of 
singular simplicity and charm. It was 
characteristic of her to devote her time 
in America mainly to phases of Christian 
work. A friend of the Countess, Mrs. 
J. H. W. Stuckenberg, says of her, ‘‘She 
is one of the two most deeply religious 
women I have ever known.”’ 

This tribute is the more weighty in 
view of her career. Seldom does it fall 
to the lot of a woman born and reared in 
a republic, twice to achieve splendid for- 
tune and to wield imperial influence for a 
third of a century. An American girl 
charming in person and moderate in for- 
tune, born in 1838, fatherless in 1853, a 
resident for several years of Stiittgart, 
Germany, where her elder sister married 
Baron de Waechter-Lautenbach, Wiirtem- 
berg ambassador to Paris for two decades, 
Mary Esther Lee, in 1857, in the French 
capital, at the age of nineteen, faced the 
crucial moment of her destiny. The great 
religious revival in America flung its tidal 
wave into the gay city, and the two sis- 
ters were converted. 

‘*Since that time,’’ writes the Countess 
to her friend, ‘‘I have tried, however un- 
worthily and with manifold unfaithful- 
nesses, to live to the glory of Him who 
bought me with His precious blood.” 

In Paris, in 1864, Miss Lee met the Prince 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Noer, who was so 
enamored of the beautiful American girl 
that in order to marry her he gave up his 
first title, and the two received from ‘the 
Emperor of Austria the titles, Prince and 
Princess of Noer. The marriage, there- 
fore, was in no sense morganatic, as is 
sometimes stated. 

This union was based upon religious 
sympathy. A cherished plan was the 
evangelization of the Prince’s 700 depend- 
ants on his Baltic estates. He said he 
had done a great deal for their temporal 
welfare and he now wished to work for 
their spiritual good. Unhappily these 
plans were frustrated by the death of the 
Prince, during the wedding tour through 
the Holy Land. 

After ten years of widowhood, the time 
being largely given to religious work in 
America and Paris, the Princess, in 1874, 
at her sister’s residence in Wiirtemberg, 
married Count von Waldersee. A side- 
light upon the happiness of this union 
was thrown when a friend was calling 
on the Countess. A tray of blooming 
plants was brought into the drawing- 
room with the Count’s card attached. 
With a flush of pleasure and a happy 
little laugh the Countess said, ‘“‘ Ah, it is 
the fourteenth of the month, a date the 
Count always remembers.”’ In 1899, that 
date was observed as their silver wedding 
anniversary. The Countess wore about 
her neck the new Wilhelm order, founded 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
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Kaiser Proclamation at Versailles—her 
married life with the Count, being syn- 
chronous with the period of German 
unity. 

The elevation of Count von Waldersee 
to the head of the German Army, a post 
made illustrious by the great Moltke, has 
brought the Countess into as fierce a 
light as beats upon the throne, but her 
character meets the test. Never has she 
swerved from her motto taken from 
Joshua: ‘As for me and my house we 
will serve the Lord.” Family prayers 
conducted by the Count, grace at meals, 
and strict observance of Sunday are 
features of their home life. ‘I have 
always found the Christian Sabbath,”’ 
she writes, ‘‘to be a great privilege and 
blessing. On that day I neither receive 
visits nor accept invitations even from 
royalty, a privilege graciously accorded 








me in acknowledgment of my prin- 
ciples.’”” The Countess wishes to lay 
stress on this point, as she thinks many 
of her compatriots have the idea that 
they cannot remain faithful to the Sun- 
day principles in which they have been 
reared, while living on the Continent. 

One of many incidents will illustrate 
her own position: A court banquet in 
Berlin, at which the decoration of Queen 
Louise was to be bestowed upon the 
Countess, occurring on a Sunday, the 
Count, honoring her religious scruples, 
obtained from the Empress an excuse for 
his wife’s absence. She told a friend 
that she was led to take this stand by 
the example of her sister, Baroness de 
Waechter, who, on a similar occasion, had 
been excused from attendance at the 
court of the Empress Eugénie. 

No sketch of Countess von Waldersee 
should omit reference to the good works 
of lowly and self-denying service in 
which her life abounds. ‘‘My happi- 
ness,”’ she says, ‘“‘has not been to mingle 
with crowned heads and the great of the 
land, although daily brought into contact 
with them; but in working for the Mas- 
ter in Christian associations and in min- 
istering to his suffering needy ones. The 
work of evangelization ever finds in me 


a warm friend, and I stand on the princi- 
ples of the Evangelical Alliance, ‘giving 
the hand of fellowship to all who love 
the Lord Jesus,’ as did my sainted grand- 
mother.”’ 

In many phases of missionary and be- 
nevolent work the Countess has had a 
part; but in none more beneficent than 
the founding of a Magdalenium for res- 
cuing girls, and a Marthahaus for bring- 
ing up poor girls—a noble work of pre- 
vention. Her inheritance from her fa- 
ther, a New York merchant, she employs 
as a steward of God’s bounty, with the 
full sympathy of the Count, who puts no 
straw in the way of her Christian activ- 
ities. 

Countess Waldersee is a student of the 
Bible, and a friend who visited her noted 
that she rose early to read the Word, 
and frequently brought a text to the 
breakfast table for discussion. So long 
as her mother lived it was her custom on 
Sabbath evenings after family worship 
to repeat the dear old hymns, reminders 
of childhood in the American home; and 
one of her lovliest ministries in Berlin 
was the organization and training of boy 
choirs, under skillful leaders, to go about 
the city in winter and sing hymns in the 
courtyards of the apartment houses—a 
revival of a German custom of the Mid- 
dle Ages, especially dear from association 
with the boyhood of Luther. 


The Fairies 


Tell me, where do fairies dwell 

In the pleasant summer weather? 
Is it in some shady dell, 

Where they live in joy together? 


Where the silvery moonbeams glance 
In the fragrant air of June, 

All night long they gayly dance 
To the harebell’s tinkling tune. 


Then they hide away from sight 
At the dawning of the day, 

Wait the coming of the night 
For tripping steps and frolic gay. 


And they paint the leaves and flowers 
Every night in colors new, 

From rainbows madeof sun and showers 
With brushes dipped in dew. 


How I wish that they would come 
Where we little children sleep, 
Softly dance about the room, 
Let us at their frolics peep. 


We would not disturb their play, 
But sweetly sleep and dream, 
Till the fairies stole away 
At the morning sun’s first beam. 
—Margaret Page, in In Childhood Land 
(Saalfield Co.) 


It was no lack of capacity in that Beth- 
lehem inn that crowded out the mother of 
our Lord, it was preoccupation. All the 
space was filled and none would even 
crowd himself a little to make room. 
Your heart is wide enough for Christ if 
not preoccupied.—JI. O. F. 
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A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


PREFACE 


When I proposed that the romance of Mar- 
shall. Dee he told and the scenes of the sardine 
industry unveiled in the story of Echo Bluffs, 
one asked: 

** Do you think it will mean as much to you 
when those who don’t understand, or appre- 
ciate, or need it, say what they please about 
7” 

To which there could be but one answer, 
and if it finds and fulfills its place and pur- 
pose it may mean more. 

Repeated in memory and conversations its 
impressions have deepened in the mind of the 
writer for whom the scenes have an abiding 
charm, and who holds in genial thought and 
warm regard the people of ** Down East.” 


Gratitude also insists that the influence of 


these scenes and lires be sent out 
into the world. 

Let the uneven line between fact 
and fiction lie undiscovered. Not 
even the writer can trace its dim 
path. What matter whether human 
experiences and the facts and con- 
ditions of life be reproduced in 
history, in philosophy, or in fiction, 
so life meets life and the impulse 
to « better life be giren? 

It may find those who need a 
mission to set them right with hu- 
manity and with God. It may 
find lires enmeshed in the com- 
monplace snarls of working and 
living, in the rattle and jar of grim 
machinery, and set them to weat- 
ing the threads of life into a pattern 
that will please themselves and 
God. It may find hungry, dis- 
satisfied lives and turn them to 
solring the mysteries of friendship 
and lore more bravely, unselfishly, 
successfully. It may lighten and 
brighten with the humor and music 
of labor. It may enter the homes 
and hearts of those who area part 
of its pages and tell them that the 
lights and shadows of their lives 
are watched by those who under- 
stand and sympathize; that the 
garments of labor are robes of no- 
bility if they clothe a clean body 
and a clean heart; and that life 
is worth living if the soul lives 
well, 


CHAPTER I. A TIDE AT A TURN 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea we are now afloat. 

— Shakespeare. 

We sat in the consulting-room of the hos- 
pital annex. The mid-June air, growing 
sultry, foretold the summer. My city-pent 
associates uttered notes of envy when, ina 
mood below the level of my not infrequent 
doldrums, I detailed my plans; and Emerson, 
the voluble member of the consulting staff, 
offered in hyper-pathetic tones to share the 
pain and the penalty with me. But I, wedded 
to the routine of my life and inflated with the 
rapid success of early medical practice, had 
found neither pleasure nor humor in my col- 
league's imperative advice. Maine may serve 
the ‘nillionaire, and lovers of pleasure may 
sk summers of idleness, but a young man’s 
lveedless ambition asks no better grant than a 
long lever and time to toil. However, Dr. 
Stahl knew best, and I myself had blenched 
when he told me, on the previous week, the 
prospective consequences of a further neglect 
of nature’s alarum. He had closed his gener- 
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ous and solicitous urging with a cool, decisive 
snap: 

‘** Take your choice, Dee. If you don’t care 
to go to Maine this summer, make your last 
will and testament at leisure. Difficult busi- 
ness,” he muttered, eyeing me reflectively, 
**to find a new partner in the midst of next 
winter’s epidemics.’’ 

I packed up with a heavy heart, and was in 
sheer desperation when we swung otf into 
East River; but two lines of coast travel 
stirred new thoughts and new appetites— 
stomachic and mental. While we marched on 
the sea, through meteors of spray, I found my- 
self picturing a new life—the old passing into 
oblivion. The pulse-beat of the steamer’s 
heart spurred on the life-blood in mine. 

With an unexpected laugh I turned from my 
berth on Wednesday morning, and, out on 





“* The long line of sardine factories crowned the spider-limbed wharves” 


deck, watched the red light of dawn breaking 
on the coast as the lighthouses fell asleep. 
The stalwart headlands, the rugged cliffs, the 
chureh spire, the town, and the sea-stained 
wharves of Echo Bluffs, nested against the 
mountains, came into view. With the sense 
of the luxury of a child lying in maternal 
arms at its natural feast I lay along the quar- 
ter-seat drawing in the briny odor that swept 
with the light wind from the wharves and the 
red rocks and beaches. 

We swung to the dock. The long line of 
sardine factories crowned the spider-limbed 
wharves, their cutting-sheds open to view. 
The fish-boats had come in early, and their 
shining, slimy cargoes of young herring were 
fast losing their heads under the long knives 
of boys and girls, bare-armed, barefooted, and 
more or less bare-limbed—brown as the shore 
that stretched eastward; some in their com- 
mon garb, rolled and abbreviated, some with 
aprons of oilcloth or sacking; some draped in 
grain-sacks inverted, with arms and head 
thrust through slits in the bottom. I admire 
the picturesqueness of our street gamin, and 


of the East Side maiden Hebrew, where char- 
ity has not touched them. Here was the same 
graphic touch of nature’s art, but with the 
bloom of summer and the robustness of open 
air and sea. 

Two young cutters, Syrian girls, I judged, 
who had seen not more than seven years upon 
this planet, had slipped out from their work 
to eye the steamer and passengers and climb 
the hawser posts. Their machetes nearly as 
long as their bare forearms, gleamed and dan- 
gled. Their faces glowed with the careless, 
unconscious joy of childhood; their wrists 
were stained with the blood of decapitated 
herring; their eyes were as innocent as the 
light of the stars that look down on the suffer- 
ings and sins of humanity, and know nothing 
about them. 

I turned to study the crowd at the landing. 
Something familiar in a square 
shoulder called me to a more pre- 
cise inspection of a face, that finally 
turned toward the steamer, glanced 
at me, and lighted with a flash of 
surprise. 

** Hello!” 

** Hello!” I replied. 

But it took a spasm of our minds 
to dislodge each other’s names, and 
then I hastened down the gang- 
plank to pass an eager hand to 
Paul Shepard, whom I remembered 
as an undergraduate, and of whom 
I had heard nothing since I left 
him in college. 

“Well, Paul Shepard! ’’ : 

‘** Marshall Dee!’’ 

““What in curiosity’s name are 
you doing down here? ’’ I asked. 

** Answer the same for my bene- 
fit,’ he laughed. ‘‘Are you to 
stay? ” 

I affirmed. 

‘* Have you quarters?” 

*“Yes,”’ I replied; ‘‘ engaged— 
at the Huff House. Where is it?’”’ 

‘“‘Inquire, please,” he replied. 
**Can’t you ask also for my house, 
and call tonight? I have an even- 
ing at home, but not a minute 
now.” 

I nodded, and he wrung my hand 
and was off. Inquiring my way to 
the Huff House I fell to cogitating 
as to what Shepard’s business 
might be. I culled old memories 
for any premises, but was baffled. 
‘Very well,” said I, “he knows 
the world—and people. I can tell 
by his grip. He must be a drum- 
mer ona furlough or a parson in his pound.”’ 
So I gave up the guess with a chuckle at my 
own wit to soothe my failure. 

But that evening, as we sat on his scythe- 
clipped lawn, where I found him, Mrs. Shepard 
and the little flock, I turned the full blaze of 
my curiosity upon him. 

“Well, Paul—a drummer, eh? You look it, 
but you live too far East, and’’— 

He laughed. ‘I travel,” he said. 

**T thought so,’’ I replied complacently. 
*“What goods? ’”’ 

His eyes twinkled. ‘The factory’s just in- 
side,”’ he answered. 

The full truth of the matter dawned upon 
me when he led the way to a room where the 
backs of books, the contents of a few frames 
on the walls, a table of periodicals, and the 
general atmosphere revealed a clergyman’s 
study. I stared at him until he laughed. 

““You, Paul, a preacher!’ I exclaimed. 
** You have my hearty sympathy!” 

He frowned—then startled his books with a 
laugh that might have come direct from a col- 
lege room with the vigor of ten years ago. 
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“Marshall,” said he, ‘‘do you remember 
Eve’s sandwiches?’’ Eve, respectfully so 
called, was the matron of our boarding-club 
at coliege. I remembered her—and the sand- 
wiches: ‘‘ You know her original scheme. 
If the bread was stale or heavy, good meat 
made a sandwich. If the meat was poor, 
good. bread made a sandwich. That’s the 
ministry!, And you know we all liked Eve’s 
sandwiches!” 

“Not I!’’ I protested. 

** Well, Marshall—or Doctor! I know your 
story. You’ve started to save the race and 
eonvert the rest of the medical profession to 
your own persuasion. But what is that item 
that told me Monday of this down-east trip? 
‘Tough luck in your sandwich, I judge.’’ 

**Paul,”’ said I, “I’m discouraged—or was 
until this morning, and may be again tomor- 
row. You don’t care for particulars? No. 
I’m out of the city for three months this year, 
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and if Doctor Stahl, my colleague, is right, for 
two months each year of my natural life. It 
takes a United States Constitution backed up 
by a Monroe Doctrine to hold ground phys- 
ically, in the city in summer—at such work as 
mine. ‘I’mall right except for family inheri- 
tance. As for that, I’ve no doubt. Dr. Stahl is 
right. ‘ Leave the city two months of every 
year,’ he said, ‘ and you’ll be a Methuselah.’ ”’ 

Shepard fastened his kindly gray eyes upon 
me in serious scrutiny, and then, with rare 
tact, called my attention to the peculiar glory 
of the Echo Bluffs sunset. In the west the 
great Artist had made his bold, broad sweeps 
of color, and the rich glow above brought a 
sense of ineffable beauty.. The reflected 
brightness was thrown across the sky and be- 
yond the harbor, dividing island from island 
and tree from tree. The broad windows of 
the St. James on the island beyond had be- 
come a sea of glass and fire, and the loneliest 
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fish-house on the shore was surmounted with 
ahalo. Over all the east and north and south 
were wrought shifting scenes that stirred 
one’s memories and impulses like rapid, pas- 
sionate music. 

Then, as we turned again to the western 
window, we saw between scattered trees, in 
the passing brightness, a quiet green sky, as 
calm as a quiet green sea—a rare, pale, deli- 
cate green, that brought a sense of peace. 

** Marshall,’’ said Shepard, “‘ come down to 
the old factory just above Salter’s Beach to- 
morrow—inquire for the ‘Gospel Harbor’ if 
you like—about half-past nine. You’re not in 
New York now. This is another world. If . 
you Jive in it a summer you’ll be a different 
creature. Besides you may learn— Pshaw! 
you’re here for a good time. You’ll find it! 
Come out now and hear my wife’s music, and 
then I agree an early night will do you good.”’ 

[To be continued.) 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE DELEGATES OF KUMIAT CHURCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


This picture was taken at the beautiful public park in Okayama on the oceasion of the social gathering given Oct. 25 by Okayama church to the visiting 


friends. 


The house was the former residence of the local daimio, and is three hundred years old. Moderator Harada stands at the extreme left front of the 


picture, while near him sits Mr. Osada, president of the Japan Home Missionary society, grasping the,lapels of his coat with both hands and smiling, perhaps, 
over the outlook before his beloved society. Dr. 8. L. Gulick is standing high upon the bank above Mr. Harada, and near him sits Mr. Ebina, the man with 


the long, dark beard. 
whose head is quite bald. 


J.H. Pettee’s white head can be seen almost in the exact center of the picture, while a little above him at the left is Mr. Miyagawa, 
The young man standing near the right hand upper corner of the group and hoiding a little girl in his arms is Mr. Makino, who 


returned a few months ago from several years’ study in the United States, and who has been managing editor of The Christian World, one of Japan's most 
influential journals, which position he now resigns to become pastor of the important Shijo Church in Kyoto. Just below him sits Rev. 8. 8. White of Tsuyama. 


The boys in uniform belong to the Orphan Asylum Brass Band. 


company. 


A recent event of interest in Japan was the 
conference of Congregationalists from all over 
the empire. The occasion was the nineteenth 
annual meeting of representatives of the 
Kumiai (Congregational) churches and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the Japan Home Missionary Society. Sixty- 
four accredited delegates representing forty- 
six churches, with as many more visiting 
brethren, made up an exceptionally large 
attendance. Rev. T. Harada of Kobe, a well- 
known Yale man, presided and was re-elected 
moderator or president for the coming year. 
A spirit of harmony and hopefulness charac- 
terized the deliberations. A forward move- 
ment including probably the early opening of 
work in Korea was vigorously advocated es- 
pecially by Mr. Ishii, superintendent of the 
Okayama Orphanage, and a collection of some 
yen 137, for a preliminary survey and preach- 
ing tour, probably by Mr. Miyagawa, was taken 
at one session. Another advance step was 
the appointment of a strong committee of ten 
laymen to attend to the financial interests of 
the organization. Rev. T. Osada was re- 


elected president of the Home Missionary 
Society by an almost unanimous vote. 

One half day was spent in ordaining to the 
Christian ministry the genial host of the 
assembly, Mr. S. Abé, for the past two years 
acting pastor of Okayama Church. Twenty- 
three ordained men stood &found the kneel- 
ing candidate while the moderator voiced the 
gratitude and petitions of all in prayer. The 
whole service was exceedingly impressive. 

A committee of conference with the Do- 
shisha authorities was appointed to bring the 
churches into closer relations with the theo- 
logical department of that historic school. 
Addresses and other exercises were of a high 
order and the meeting bids fair to go down 
into history as an epoch-making one. It was 
followed by a Sunday of special preaching 
services all over the prefecture, addresses in 
schools and personal work. Also by a two 
days’ meeting of the workers at a health 
resort twenty miles north of this city. 

Now if the hand of war is stayed we may 
expect a winter of large ingatherings. But 
men and means are utterly insufficient for the 


There are two ex-Members of Parliament and several other distinguished laymen in the 


proper harvesting of ripening spiritual grain. 
Fellow Christians of the West, here is your 
opportunity as well as ours. 

Okayama, Japan. J. HW. P. 


We received a shock one day last week from 
which we have only partially recovered. A 
gentlemen representing a supply committee 
called to inquire about available men. Now 
this in itself is always somewhat of a surprise, 
inasmuch as churches in search of ministers 
do not so often refer to us as many of our 
friends imagine is the case. But the surpris- 
ing feature in the interview was this gentle- 
man’s declaration at the start that the church 
from which he came had decided after careful 
deliberation to take only a Congregationalist, 
and if this were not startling enough, he went 
on to say that he and his fellow committee 
men were not particularly anxious to get a 
young man, They wouldn’t mind if he were 
pretty well along in the forties or possibly in 
the fifties. 
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The Literature of the Day 


An English History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution 


Sir George Trevelyan’s history * brings 
the record down to the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton, the actual turning points 
offthe war for American independence. 
The author’s special studies of the lives 
of Fox and his circle have contributed to 
the exactness and breadth of the work. 
It is an English Liberal’s study of a con- 
test which he insists was essentially a 
civil war, in which the defeat of the gov- 
ernment for the time being was a victory 
for the liberties of England against the 
tyrannical courses of George III. and his 
ministers. 

The special value of the work for Amer- 
icans is precisely in this sympathetic 
British point of view. It affords a de- 
tachment which enables us to regard the 
too familiar scenes of the Revolution 
with afresh eye. Events and characters 
fall into a new and interesting proportion. 
Nor is it an objection that British politics 
and popular opinions fill so large a por- 
tion of the picture. It is well to know 
what was going on in Britain behind the 
curtain of war. The leaders on that side 
are made real to us, while the author’s 
satisfaction with the final result in its 
effect on British liberty enables him to 
draw the portraits of the American lead- 
ers with equal sympathy and power. 

The last quarter of these volumes is 
devoted to social studies of the time in 
England and America, including just 
and temperate sketches of the colonial 
ehurches and of the clergy in the Revo- 
lution. Itis indeed this broad 
sympathy with human life 
which gives charm. These 
volumes are far removed from 
the partisan or the romantic 
point of view: but they bring 
out remarkably the deep sig- 
nificance of the issues at stake 
and the superiority of charac- 
ter, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, of the leaders of the 
party of liberty. It would be 
hard, for instance, to find a 
nobler portrait in literature 
of Washington, or a juster 
estimate of the political lead- 
ers of the rebel colonies. 

Sir George Trevelyan has 
made a geographical slip or 
two, which may be’ noted 
against a revision. He is not 
aware that Lake Champlain 
and Lake George are on dif- 
ferent levels and that boats 
can only pass from one to the 
other by being carried several 
miles past the falls. And his 
cartographer has evidently 
considered such 4 name as 
Peekskill incredible and weak- 
ened it to Peaskill, though it 
is right in the text. 

To the recent group of studies of the 
birth of the United States as a nation 
this is one of the most important and 
interesting contributions. 


* The American Revolution, by Sir George Trevelyan. 
Part IL 2 vols. pp. 353,344. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$5.00. 


Copyright, 1903, The Macmillan Co. 


After Prison—What * 


The average daily population of the 
prisons of Massachusetts is somewhat 
over six thousand persons. There is a 
procession of some twenty-five thousand 


> 





MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH 
Author of After Prison — What 


a year passing in and out of prison doors 
in this one state. Are these persons 


beyond hope? Those who are not sent 
to the reformatories, the inmates of the 
state’s prisons and the houses of cor- 
rection, are they redeemable? The ordi- 
nary citizen will say, ‘‘Their case is hope- 
less.’’ Mrs. Booth says: ‘‘Not so! Sey- 





enty-five per cent., even of these, can be 
reclaimed.”” And she demonstrates the 
proposition. 

This is a wonderful record, which every 
minister, every lover of men, every Chris- 





“After Prison—What? by Maud Ballington Booth. 
pp. 290, Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 





From Children of the Tenements 


tian should read. We know of no better 


commentary on the power of the gospel. 
It burns and glows with the spirit.of love. 
It narrates tales of life experiences which 


thrill the heart and give new courage to- 


the reader. Mrs. Booth_knows all the 
possible criticisms that can bemade upon 
her work and puts them to rout by facts. 
Theories, doubts, all give place before the 
simple presentation of aetual results. 

She is providing, at great cost of tire- 
less endeavor, what society has failed to 
provide—the right treatment of the dis- 
charged prisoner. Perhaps the Church 
could not do it, but the Volunteers are 
doing it, with their Hope Homes, in New 
York, in Chicago and elsewhere. Stu- 
dents of the problem will be deeply im- 
pressed with the sanity of Mrs. Booth’s 
ideas and plans. And every lover of ‘‘the 
lost sheep’’ will say ‘‘God bless ‘the 
Little Mother’ and prosper her work.” 


The New Standard Dictionary * 

Seventeen thousand words added in a 
decade, including distinct meanings of 
familiar words—such is the growth of 
the American branch of the English 
tongue as measured by the additions to 
the Standard Dictionary. Most of these 
new words are technical, local or on the 
upward grade from slang, but they are 
all the more difficult to trace down on 
that account and the careful reader will 
be thankful that the Standard has in- 
cluded them. In addition to this sup- 
plement, the text of the dictionary has 
been studied anew with great care, and 
many definitions have been 
entirely rewritten. 

The same care has_ been 
given to the supplementary 
lists both by way of. enlarge- 
ment and revision, bringing 
the dictionary for the moment 
quite down todate. One hun- 
dred and sixty pages, for ex- 
ample, are given to the ex- 
tremely useful table of proper 
names, which in itself makes 
an encyclopediain miniature. 
If the reader remembers that 
the first English dictionary 
was compiled by an individ- 
ual, his sense of the advance 
in requirement and accom- 
plishment will be heightened 
by observing that the pic- 
tures of 214 collaborators 
preface this edition of one of 
the great modern dictionaries, 
which had 247 editors in all. 
Specialization of knowledge 
has both enormously enlarged 
our vocabulary and compelled 
the assistance of many special- 
ists when accuracy and com- 
pass is desired. The publish- 
ers have done their part in 
good type and durable bind- 
ing. Their liberality is evidenced both 
by a multitude of helpful illustrations 
in the text and%by full-page color plates, 
inserted where they will be most use- 
ful. 


*A Standard Dictionary of the English Language. 
2 vols. Funk & Wagnalls. Sold only by subscription. 
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BIOGRAPHY 

Hawthorne and His Circle, by Julian Haw: 

thorne. ong 372. Harper & Bros. $2.25 n 
A beautiful picture of the home life of a pon 
genius. The enjoyment of parents and chil- 
dren in each other, the little things which are 
important in the life of a family but are often 
considered too trivial to be recorded, and the 
many famous men and women who came as 
guests or were met in the years of travel and 
residence abroad are portrayed with the vivid 
and sympathetic touch of one who himself be- 
longed to the circle. If the personal note 
seems sometimes too prominent, it must be 
remembered that the author is simply giving 
us his recollections, and these must of necessity 
group themselves about his own personality. 
The illustrations include sketches by Mrs. 
Hawthorne and portraits of many distin- 
guished people. 

Pioneer Spaniards in North America, by 


Wm. Henry Johnson. pp. 381. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.20 net. 


The great leaders of Spanish discovery and 
conquest afford Mr. Johnson material for in- 
teresting chapters which fill up gaps of history 
and give side-lights upon well-known events. 
His plan is happily conceived and well carried 
out, and he has taken advantage of the latest 
researches and discoveries in his field. Fully 
illustrated with maps, reproductions, portraits 
and other material bearing on the text. 

John Adams and Daniel Webster as School- 


masters, by Elizabeth tS aaaes Gould. pp. 94. 
Palmer €o., Boston. $1.00 


An astonishing proportion of the great men of 
America have served some apprenticeship at 
the schoolmaster’s desk. This interesting 
book contains two monographs devoted to the 
experiences as teachers of Adams and Web- 
ster. The author has studied the subject with 
loving interest and has collected a gook deal of 
valuable and interesting biographical material. 
The illustrations add to the interest of the 
book. 


EDUCATION 


Gooaren phic Influences in American History, 
by Albert P. Brigham. pp. 285. 

Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Soci- 
ety, by Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., LL. D. pp. 497. 
Literary Leaders of America, by Richard Bur- 
ton, Phot D. pp. 316. 

Provincial in American Fiction, by 
sdorace 8S. Fiske. pp. 264. Chautauqua Press. 


The Chautauqua Home Reading Course this 
year has for its key topic America, and these 
four volumes are the text-books. Each one 
has been written by an expert teacher in the 
department of which it treats. Mr. Fiske 
gives brief surveys of four fields—New Eng- 
land, the South, the Mississ ppi Valley and 
the far West, and describes the types of sto- 
ries of each. Professor Ely has made in part 
a compilation of his previous works, yet the 
volume is essentially new and well fitted for 
its purpose. Dr. Burton furnishes sketches 
of twelve of our best known authors. Pro- 
fessor Brigham outlines the geographic con- 
ditions of the different sections of the country 
with brief summaries of the history to which 
they relate. The Chautauquan will supple- 
ment this course with a series of articles on 
The Racial Composition of the American Peo- 
ple, American Sculptors and Their Art, and 
A Reading Journey Through the Borderlands 
of the United States. For busy people who 
would get a connected knowledge of the his- 
tory, literature, social and industrial condi- 
tions of their country, as a stimulus and in- 
troduction to more thorough study we know 
no better plan than this. It would bea good 
thing for the nation to have a Chautauqua 
Circle in every community and especially in 
every country district. 

by Joseph eager “Cooker. a en hae tom 

tarian A 
Traces the vaieuell taeaends of seculariza- 
tion in Amevican education, from the early 
founding of denominational schools, to the 
period of religious neutrality in many larger 
institutions. The author maintains that the 
religious motive remains in the popular and 
higher education, and that the transformation 
of the college world from a clerical to a non- 
sectarian basis is advantageous. He describes 
many interesting plans for spiritualizing mod- 
ern training. His conclusion must be influen- 
tial because of his extended acquaintance with 
academic life. His criticism of university ex- 
periments in religious culture is fair, as is his 
recognition of the success of the Y. M.C. A. 


but a wider knowledge of facts might have led 
him to another view, than his savage condem- 
nation of all Sunday school work. 


SHORT STORIES 


Children of the eat, by Jacob A. Riis. 
pp. 387. Macmillan 


Mr. Riis quite ceatieadl, y disclaims skill as an 
inventor of stories. These tales of. the slums 
were put in form by him during his days as a 
reporter and are for the most part transcripts 
of actual observation or reports directly from 
actual experience. They have the liveliness, 
good feeling and moral earnestness of the 
author and throw much light on the evil condi- 
tions of New York life which he has given the 
strength of his years to mitigate or remove. 
The book contains characteristic illustrations 
by C. M. Relyea and others. 
‘© Sides of the Face, by A. T. So h. 
. 825. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.5 
Characteristic short stories with eaae , 
of background and a keen humorand apprecia- 
tion of the oddities as well as the essentials of 
human nature. The first isa study of Corn- 
wall and the Cornish character and has both 
tragedy and comedy in its pages. There is 
never any lack of life and movement and the 
stories well repay the reader. 
Odd Craft, by W. W. Jacobs. pp. 341. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Mr. Jacobs’s mine shows no diminution of 
yield in this new collection of humorous 
yarns. The vein is so individual and so re- 
markable that the judicious reader welcomes 
a new offering secure of some light-hearted 
hours of fun which will leave him with a 
genial sense of the worth as well as the ab- 
surdities of human life. 


FICTION 


The Braze: Creo Cat, by Jas. L. Ford. pp. 323. 
Dodd, Mead & 


Mr. Ford has sie us a notable study of cur- 
rent American snobbery and newspaper hood- 
winkery—if we may coin the word. He insists 
that the yellow journals for their own pur- 
poses of gain have created a group of social 
leaders and induced a large part of America to 
fall down and worship them and alleges that 
the editors and reporters are laughing at the 
public openly while they fool them. The 
satire, for the story, though interesting, is 
tenuous, is powerful both for vivid pictures of 
areal weakness of American life and for the 
indignation which drives it home. The idol- 
aters of the Brazen Calf are perhaps beyond 
the reach of the foolkiller but we heartily 
commend the satire of the story, asa corrective 
for those who have unconsciously been im- 
pressed by the silly claims of our pseudo-aris- 
tocracy and for the thought and amusement of 
the rest of the world. 
? r . 409. 

rhe Bose, & ®.. ge gaenty Lewis. pp. .40 
This is the story of > acl , “written from 
the inside.” It describes the making of a 
New York city boss, following his progress, 
step by step, from the life of the street Arab 
to the throne of ‘‘ the czar,” where he wields 
a power as absolute as was ever held by Baron 
or Despot. ‘‘ The Machine” is exposed to view 
so that one may see its inner workings. The 
center of peril is in the police system. Here 
is an army at the disposal of the political 
tyrant, the instrument ef oppression and ex- 
tortion. They say in New York that this par- 
ticular boss is Richard Croker and that Tam- 
many methods under his régime are faithfully 
described. The story on which the narrative 
is strung is of little value but the social photo- 
graph is of great interest. 

Doctor Xavie gh wet Pemberton. pp. 354. 

Pp. Appleton & Co. 
A story full of ssaraens “and excitement, which 
will appeal to the large class of readers who 
demand something new and thrilling. It deals 
with ‘the most beautiful woman in the world” 
—how she became so and to what a high posi- 
tion she attained. 

— of Henthiield, by Caroline Atwater Mason, 

p. 226. Macmillan Co. 

By the author of The Little Green God, which 
attracted so much attention a year ago. The 
tale of a parish in which extremes of wealth 
and poverty are found and of the devotion of 
its minister, in spite of opposition, to the 
elaims of the poor. He is a well drawn char- 
acter and wins the affection of his best people 
—of one young lady in particular. 
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FOR CHILDREN 

Betty and Bob, by Anne Figiene Woodruff. pp. 

108.” F. A. Stokes Co. $1.2 
The experiences of these children taken from 
an asylum to a farm on the Canadian side 
of the Niagara River are told with great sim- 
plicity and charm. The two win the reader’s 
regard as they won the affection of their 
adopted parents. A transcript of country 
life of quite unusual merit. 

¥amous Children, by H. Twitchell. pp. 259. 

Lee & Shepard. $1.06 net. 
Three dozen short and interesting biographies 
of royal, gifted, learned, devoted, mysterious 
and heroic children illustrated by reproduc- 
tions from familiar historical paintings. The 
incidents are well selected. for the compre- 
hension and interest of children, although 
there seems an unnecessary predominance of 
harrowing tales. 

Jane and John, by Elizabeth page pp. 

326. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 ne 
Various events and good times that come to a 
lovable little girl and boy are set forth by 
their next door neighbor with keen apprecia- 
tion and humor. The writer is evidently a 
lover of children and knows just how to make 
a story interesting. Her spontaneity does 
not, however, excuse occasional lapses from 
good English. 

God With Us, Bible Stories for the Little Ones 


written by. L. L. Weedon, illustrated by John 
Lawson. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


We cannot pre this book, either for its 
illustrations, which fall short of the dignity, 
sympathy and power which should introduce 
little children to sacred scenes and characters, 
or for the text, which lacks the simplicity 
and force of diction which Bible stories 
should have. 
The Grown Baby Book, by F. _jpirange Kolle. 
pp. 71. Richard G. Badger. $1 
The author puts himself in the child’ 8 place 
and rhymes easily. Mr. Warren Rockwell’s 
pictures are just in the spirit of the rhymes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


How to Judge Architecture, by Russell Stur- 
gis, Ph.D. pp. 221. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50 


Mr. Sturgis speaks with authority and has 
done practical service in providing this popu- 
lar guide to the appreciation of buildings. 
The breadth of taste, accuracy of information 
and the carefully chosen illustrative material 
of the plates make it just such a book as 
every American ought toread. Itis not atext- 
book on technical architecture, but a guide to 
appreciation and a warning against prejudice 
and narrowness of,taste. The reader may 
feel at first that he would like better to be 
guided by a firmer hand but next to positive 
judgments the importance of the work is in its 
recognition of the rights of individual judg- 
ment and the diversity of art values. The 
reader will gain from it a broader mind and 
larger sources of enjoyment for his study of 
buildings. 

** Miladi,’’ by Clara E. Laughlin. pp. 199. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.20 net, 
From her own girlish dreams and later expe- 
riences, as well as from wide observation, 
Miss Laughlin has gathered the conclusions 
and theories embodied in this volume. A 
woman’s education, domestic and industrial 
relations, ideals, marriage and motherhood 
are all considered with common sense and in- 
sight as well as a good deal of sentiment. The 
print is clear and there are illuminated chap- 
ter initials and title page. 

The (old) Former" s Almanack, 1904. pp. 56. 

Wm. Ware & C 
The one ria es and twelfth number of a 
household friend in a multitude of New Eng- 
land homes. It contains in addition to its 
calendar feature a variety of useful and enter- 
taining matter. 

Letters from a Chinese Official. pp. 75. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. 50 cents net. 
These letters purport to have been written by 
a Chinaman long resident in England and are 
criticisms of the conditions of English life, 
yet they are pertinent also to America. The 
author earnestly defends Chinese life, ideals, 
the desire of isolation and reluctance to plunge 
into the restless life of the West. But we 
confess to a fundamental doubt whether after 
all the book is not like Goldsmith’s philosoph- 
ical Letters of a Chinaman, the preduction of 
an Englishman who desires to castigate the 
manners and morals of his own people. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS 
with the Master Teacher, 
404 C. Beardslee, D.D. pp 178. 8. 8. 


mes Co., Philadelphia. 

Dr. Beardslee is himself a masterly teacher. 
His little book is a manual of the conversa- 
tions of Jesus, in which are studied the peda- 
gogical art of the Master together with the 
substance of his teaching. It will be helpful 
to Bible class teachers in the study of next 
year’s lessons and to pastors in the prepara- 
tion of prayer meeting talks on the ministry 
of the Master Teacher to men. The book is 
full of what is much harder to find than good 
answers, namely, good questions. 

The Teacher’s Handbook, 1904, by J. W. Ax- 

rell. 25 cents. Cumberland Presbyterian | Pub- 

lishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 
Ingenious, convenient, with texts, Bible read- 
ings, with spaces for recording event and com- 
ment each Sunday in the year. 

Modern Methods in Sunday School Work, py 

Rey. Geo. Whitefield Mead. pp. 376. Dod 

Mead & Co, $1.50 net. 
Gathers testimony of experiments and experi- 
ence in recent Sunday school administration 
and teaching more various and extensive than 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


we have found in any one book. Pastors and 
superintendents will find it of great value, 
especially for its practical illustrations of 
methods. Its author’s arguments for the im- 
portance of the teaching function of the church 
will be received with far greater favor than 
they would have been twenty years ago, but 
the time has not yet come for them to be esti- 
mated at their full value. The book would 
have presented a better page with less use of 
italics and fewer footnote references to cur- 
rent newspapers. 

erative Tonncn Moten, 36 1904, by Rev. T. B. 

. Doh 


Tilus' 
Neely, D. D., LL. D., and Robert erty, 
Ph. PD. pp. 412. Eaton & Mains. 
The twenty-fifth volume of this full and well 
illustrated annual of lesson helps, sent out by 
the official editor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
The First Lesson Book, on the Int. 8.8. Les- 
sons for 1904, by Rev. T. B. Neely, D. D., LL. D. 
pp. 208. Eaton & Mains. 
The Young People’s Lesson Book, on the 
Int. 8. e “Taneons or 1904, by Rev. T. B. Neely, 
.D.D., LL.D. pp. 234. Eaton & ee 
The pe Handbook, 1904 Rev. T. B. 
Neely. D.D., LL. D. 4. e Golden 


Wh. 16 
Text Book for 1904, Eaton & Mains. 





Bits from New Books 


Flattering One’s Library 


I might as well say it out—these two days 
have been interminable. One would think 
that I could have read, but I couldn’t; this 
sullen roar of the wind numbs all one’s senses. 
I feel all battered and sore with the strain of 
it; and besides that, I always fancy books are 
human enough to resent being made a conven- 
ience of; they sulk and refuse to talk, and dis- 
play a rudeness of which they are utterly 
incapable at any other time. To see them at 
their best—winning and charming and utterly 
irresistible—one has to read when one should 
be doing something else. That is a flattery 
they cannot resist.—From Thurston’s On the 
Road to Arcady (Revell). 


Before the Lynching 


The terror was not in the sound itself, but 
in the nameless feeling it bred in the heart of 
him who heard. Thousands of men do not 
meet in perfect sympathy on a common plane, 
unless it be a plane very low in the scale of 
emotion. These thousands wereasone. There 
was the threat, the danger. What if they 
should make up their minds to kill? The 
spirit of law and order, represented in those 
little knots of blue-coats, appeared so paltry, 
so wholly ineffective, against the potential 
strength of that vast horde.—From Lighton’s 
Ultimate Moment ens ett 8). 


Visiting Virginians 

If we wished for some designation that 
would embrace a prevailing characteristic, 
such as we use when we speak of the “‘ fox- 
hunting English,” or the ‘‘ smoking Germans,” 
or the ‘“‘opium-eating Chinese,” no better 
could be found than the ‘“ visiting Virgin- 
ians’”’! Dining people, and being dined, is 
with the real Tuckahoe one of the weighty 
and important businesses of life; and the 
ennui incident upon having to stay at home 
for a few days, without having company or 
being company, is considered quite insupport- 
able.—From Life and Letters of Margaret J. 
Preston (Houghton & Mifflin). 








Walt Whitman 


of all our poets, he is really the least simple, 
the most meretricious; and this is the reason 
why the honest consciousness of the classes 
which he most celebrates—the drover, the 
teamster, the soldier—has never been reached 
by his songs. He talks of labor as one who 


had never really labored; his Drum Taps 
proceed from one who has never personally 
responded to the tap of the drum.—From 


Higginson’s History of American Literature 
(Houghton & Mifflin). 








England 


But the Sea Wife’s childbearing is about 
done. The stock is running out, and the 
planet is filling up. The wives of her sons 
may carry on the breed, but her work is past. 
The erstwhile men of England are now the 
men of Australia, of Africa, of America. 
England has sent forth ‘‘ the best she breeds ” 
for so long, and has destroyed those that re- 
mained so fiercely, that little remains for her 
to do but to sit down through the long nights 
and gaze at royalty on the wall.—From Lon- 
don’s People of the anys (Maemillan). 


‘- Limerick 


A vicar there was of Endellion; 
Who drove all his flock to rebellion; 
For his style, if you please, 
Was the Telegraphese, 
While the grammar was Mariecorellian. 
—From Woodhouse’s Crude Ditties (Dutton). 


The Moral Ostrich 


It’s raymarkable, Mrs. Foggarty, th’ num- 
ber of people ye’ll find whose iday av charity 
is that sufferin’ don’t exist if ye shut yer eyes 
t’ it an’ rayfuse t’ see it.—From Gilhooley’s 
Dennis Foggarty (F. W. Stokes). 














The Mystery of Woman 


Now, my father, who was the wisest man 
since Solomon—and, indeed, as I listened to 
him, I’ve often thought that. Solomon was 
overpraised—my father used to say there was 
no mystery at all about women. ‘* You just 
think,’”’ he would say, “of what a sensible 
man would do on a certain occasion; then 
configure out in your mind the very opposite, 
and that’s what_a woman will do.”—From 
Crane and Barr’s The O’ Ruddy (Stokes). 


A Helpful Day 


The man who helps the stumbler, be he 
drunk or sober, across a street, or rings a bell 
for a small child who cannot reach it, has 
done his duty and his part in the world’s work 
far better that day than any philosopher who 
thinks a great deal and does nothing. Indeed, 
I doubt not that a man who makes a friend 
smile at some idiotic remark has better earned 
his daily bread than a man who has given 
rise to profound thought, if thought is only 
to end in thought.—From erene Book of 
Months (Harper's). 
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BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Dec. 27, Sunday. Christ the Saviour.—1 Tim. 

1: 1-17. 

Paul was sincere in calling himself the chief 
of sinners. We never know what sin is until 
we see Christ and compare ourselves with - 
him. The knowledge of sin enhances the 
wonder of salvation. Yet do not imagine that . 
much sin is necessary to great love. The nec- 
essary thing is to see all sin as it really is in 
the light of Christ’s holiness and death. Paul, 
by his own testimony, had a good conscience. 
But he had vision of Christ which showed him 
that he had sinned against love. And that, he 
felt, was the greatest sin of all. 


Dec. 28. A Call to Prayer.—1 Tim. 1: 18-20; 

2: 1-8, 

The ideal church isa praying church. What 
variety Paul found in prayer! Study his ideal— 
**a tranquil and quiet life in all godliness and 
gravity.” This does not exclude cheerfulness 
or even the gayeties of a tranquil spirit. Sober- 
mindedness is neither discouraged nor sad- 
mindedness. Note that those who had made 
shipwreck of the faith had done so by disre- 
garding conscience. The door by which doubt 
enters is the door of disobedience. 


Dec. 29. Take Heed to Thyself.—1 Tim.‘4: 

1-16. 

Note the order: “‘ Take heed to thyself and 
to thy teaching.” The pitcher must be clean 
before the water of life is poured. Note how 
far this picture of a missionary pastor’s work 
is from that picture of an ideal church which 
we often form in thinking of the days of the 
apostles. Paul never thought of God as far 
removed or unoccupied with the world which 
he had made. He was the Living God, the 
Saviour. 


Dec. 30. Peril of Riches.—1 Tim. 6: 6-21. 

Where is that wealth of Ephesus which led 
astray some of the flock of Christ? Rusted, 
corrupted, scattered long ago. Not one name 
has survived from that gay society. Yet how 
men would have mocked at the notion that 
their best chance of remembrance was to sub- 
mit to the law of the Crucified and to identify 
themselves with Jews and slaves and fanatics. 
How widespread the effects of money-love— 
‘* All kinds of evil.” But this is love, not use. 
Money is too mean a thing for a child pf God 
té love. 


Dee. 31. A Vision of Peace.—Isa. 60: 1-22. 

It is the thought of the Living God which 
makes our light. The religion of Christ has 
most to promise itself from the forward look. 
Our glory is not in a past like the Roman 
Golden Age. Our day has not yet fully 
dawned but brightens. Let us close the year 
with this forward look—for ahead of us is 
Christ. 


Jan.1. The Abiding Gift.—1 Cor. 13: 1-13. 
The years seem to go faster and we are 
tempted to say that more of our life lies be- 
hind than before. But that depends upon the 
question of the immortality of love. No pass- 
ing of the years can lessen the value of that 
gift. The loving heart begins the year with 
growing and not lessening treasure—a treas- 
ure without which eternity itself were poor. 


Jan.2. Trial and Faith—Jamea 1: 1-11. 

This was the brother of Jesus, who was 
converted after the resurrection; became head 
of the Jerusalem church, was an upright and 
powerful character; rather unbending but not 
obstinate, with all the race pride of a pious 
Jew. Think of the revolution by which such 
aman came to describe himself as the bond- 
servant of the Lord Jesus Christ—his own 
brother. Try to imagine something of the 
family life in which Jesus and James were 
companions.. The joy of temptation is that it 
works. James, too, has caught the forward 
look, which all disciples gain from Jesus. 
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Christ’s Message to Youth | 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Let us suppose that a boy were to meet 
Jesus, and to have the opportunity to ask 
him any questions he might choose. If 
he wanted to live the life to which God 
called him he would say to Jesus, ‘‘ What 
would you have a boy of my age do?” 

What, would Jesus answer? Read the 
story of his youth in these few verses * 
and you will see that Jesus would talk 
to the inquiring boy in this wise; he 
would say to him: 

1. Grow. Thatis aboy’s chief business. 
When I was a boy I climbed the hills, I 


filled my lungs with pure air, I ate the 


best food I could get, at regular hours, 
I exercised my limbs, I tried to make my 
body fit for a man’s soul to dwell in, I 
“waxed strong.”’ 

I enlarged my mental powers by learn- 
ing the things I was taught and thinking 
about them for myself. Every day I was 
‘*becoming filled with wisdom.’’ I bore 
in my expanding life the stamp of the 
approval of God [v. 40]. 

2. Know and worship God. I went to 
the synagogue every Sabbath, and I 
learned there what the Scriptures taught. 
I took it as a message to me from God. 
I learned it so well that when I grew up I 
became a teacher of the Bible to my own 
townspeople [Luke 4: 16]. 

3. Be loyal to your country. You ought 
early to recognize your duties to those 
with whom you live. I used. to attend 
the great feasts of my people. It was 4 
long journey in my time to go from my 
town up to the capital, but it was one of 
the ways by which our nation kept united, 
kept the national spirit alive and kept 
its hope. My presence counted, as did 
that of every Jew, and therefore I went. 

I studied diligently the constitution 
and laws and history of my country. 
When I went up to the capital and the 
teachers in the temple asked me about 
these things, I answered them so well 
and asked so intelligently other questions 
to which I wanted answers that they were 
astonished [v. 47]. 

4, Live your own life. Your father and 
mother are entitled to your respect and 
love; but you cannot enter fully into 
their lives nor can they be wholly respon- 
sible for yours. You must think and act 
for yourself in the consciousness that you 
are directly responsible to God. When 
I first went up to Jerusalem, after my 
parents had performed their duties at the 
festival they started for home supposing 
I would find my own way thither some- 
where in the company. They did not 
think to ask if my duties were finished. 
When they missed me, they did not at 
once look for me where they might have 
expected me to be performing those 
duties, but they thought I might have 
wandered off heedlessly or have been 
seeking my own amusement. 

It was not till the third day that they 
found me, though I had been all the time 
in the temple school. When my mother 
reproached me for not bemg with them I 
reminded her that if they had searched 
with a purpose where a religious and 
patriotic boy ought to be they would 
have found me. 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 3. 
The Boyhood of Jesus. Text, Luke 2: 40-52. 





I already, at twelve years of age, had 
formed a definite purpose and chosen a 
definite work for my life [v. 49). My 
parents had not discovered it nor did 
they understand me [v. 50]. I had to 
choose it for myself. I had been taught 
that the Almighty God was my Father 
and that he had sent me into the world 
to do his will. I searched patiently and 
confidently till I found what his will was 
for me. And the great triumph of my 
life was to be able to say at the last, ‘‘I 
have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do.” 

5. Serve your parents lovingly. My par- 
ents lived simply, on what my father 
earned in his shop. I put myself at the 
service of the family, worked at my fa- 
ther’s trade, helped to supply the needs 
of the home and to care for my younger 
brothers and sisters. My parents were 
the law of the household and I faithfully 
and cheerfully obeyed it [v. 51). 

6. Develop your life systematically. I 
used my home and school and church and 
work and neighborhood acquaintance to 
bring to maturity all my powers. As I 
grew taller and my muscles strengthened 
and toughened by the work in the shop 
and in my daily exercise, my mind grasped 
knowledge and appropriated it. I grew 
in wisdom as I grew in stature. I servéd 
God more acceptably as I acquired more 
strength and skill and knowledge. I also 
became more useful to my neighbors by 
putting my growing powers at their serv- 
ice. So they came to care much for me 
{[v. 52]. As I increased in popularity my 
influence extended and I made it count 
for the betterment of their lives, their 
prosperity in business, the enrichment of 
their homes, the honor of my country 
and the glory of God. 

Put my life before you as it was in my 
youth. See where asa boy I put duty and 
service first. Take up your cross daily as 
I did, and follow me. Live by the truth 
which I had already learned at your age, 
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that ‘‘whosoever shall seek to gain his 
life shall lose it; but whosocver shall lose 
his life shall preserve it.” 


Two Helpful Methods 


BY REV. H. W. KIMBALL 





THE CIRCLE OF THE WHITE CLOTH 


Matthew Arnold said, ‘‘ Conduct is three- 
fourths of life.” We build the foundation for 
character in the Sunday school and Endeavor _ 
Society, but neither day school nor church 
spends much time in rearing the superstruc- 
ture which, after all, is three-fourths of life. 
The definite detail of applying the Christian 
spirit to actual life, so that character may be 
rightly built and fitly expressed seems to be 
somewhat overlooked in the training of our 
youth. With this feeling the Circle of the 
White Cloth has been formed. A social gath- 
ering at their homes it is, with light refresh- 
ments and a hour spent in discussing conduct. 
Thirty or forty people between eighteen and 
twenty-five are enthusiastic over it. They 
have been reading from A Multitude of Coun- 
sellors, a compilation by J. N. Larned of the 
codes, precepts and rules of life from the wise 
of all ages. Later they are to take up selec- 
tions from Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin and 
others. They rarely read over two pages at a 
time, but they think and talk about them, 
which is the seeret of success. 


AN “‘IN MEMORIAM” BOOK 


We have long felt that the church ought to 
recognize more fully the death of its members. 
Flowers are sent, and a word is spoken at the 
following communion service. But should 
there not be something more? Lodges and 
other organizations pass resolutions, yet some- 
how that seems formal. Now we have our 
‘*In Memoriam” Book. It contains 500 pages 
of the-best paper, and an index,is bound 
in black morocco and the front cover bears in 
gold letters, ‘‘In Memoriam, Congregational 
Church, Skowhegan, Me.” A page is devoted 
to the record of each member—the principal 
facts of their lives, especially their relations 
to the church, offices held, work done, faith- 
fulness exhibited, and finally a few words of 
appreciation of their Christian character. A 
copy of these records is sent to the family ; 
those for the year are read at the annual 
church meeting, and the book itself not only 
enshrines the church’s regard for her trans- 
lated members but becomes of great historical 
value. 























- Better Than Honey. 
* For Less Money ~ 


KGLO CORN SYRUP is 4 1004 and tadie delicacy combined. Con- 
tains all the nutritive, strengthening properties of corn in a pre-digested 
form, ready to use by the blood. A fine food for feeble folks. Children 
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energy and strength producer. 
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to candy. Its reasonable cost appeals to prudent housewives. 
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The Conversation Corner 


For the Old Folks 








ago to introduce Old Folks’ ques- 

tions, will be familiar to readers 
of that time—the Old Colony home, with 
‘‘old Captain Myles,’’ our mysterious, if 
not mythical, marine messenger, and our 
very unmythical ‘‘Despotic Foreman,” 
who had dropped in for a social call. 
Under their auspices, we will give up 
the whole page to the elders, knowing 
that the children will be too busy this 
Christmas week even to peek in at the 
windows. Forefathers’ Day comes this 
week—and that is for the Old Folks! 


BEFORE THE FOREFATHERS 


22 HIS picture, used eight or ten years 


Dear Mr. Martin: Can you tell us folks of 
the Interior anything about a monument, 
which, it was said last year, was to be erected 
in honor of Bartholomew Gosnold, on Gosnold 
Island, near Cape Cod? I do not find that 
island on the Century Atlas. 


Dousman, Wis. J. N. D. 


That is a good question, as telling of 
English comers to New England eighteen 
years before the Pilgrims. We ought to 
have our “old Captain’’ to pilot us to 
‘that island.’’ Gosnold is the name of 
the town, comprising sixteen islands— 
the Elizabeth Islands, on the south coast 
of Massachusetts, between Buzzard’s Bay 
and Vineyard Sound. The westernmost 
island is Cuttyhunk. On that island, 
May 25, 1602, landed Capt. Bartholomew 
Gosnold and his little company of col- 
onists from the Concord, in which they 
had sailed from Falmouth, Eng., just 
two months before. They named the 
island for Queen Elizabeth, and built a 
fort or storehouse on a little islet in the 
middle of ‘‘Gosnold’s Pond.’’ Discon- 
tent arising, they sailed for home in 
three weeks, with a cargo of furs and 
precious woods. He afterward was one 
of the founders of Jamestown, where he 
died in 1607. 

On that same little islet now stands 
the granite monument, sixty feet high, its 
corner stone having been laid June 4, 
1902 (N. 8.), just three hundred years 
from the date of the landing, and the 
dedication taking place on Sept. 1, 1903. 
Addresses were made by Charles Francis 
Adams and others, and the inscription 
on the tower unveiled by the oldest resi- 
dent of the island, an “old captain ’’— 
and the youngest, Myrtle Bosworth. (We 
shall have to make her a Corner mem- 
ber!) Our summer tourists must keep 
an eye out for this monument, as they 
pass through Vineyard Sound. Of course 
this was a temporary adventure, and in 
no way takes from the honor due our 
Pilgrim Fathers. It is well that the 
Plymouth Colony founded New England ; 
they were men of religious motive and 
principle—the others wanted to carry 


away as much sassafras as they could 
cut and as many beaver and otter skins 
as they could buy from the Indians. Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, who sends me a notice 
of the dedication, says that ‘ Archer’s 
contemporary account of the settlement 
is one of the Old South leafiets.’’ 
THE NANTUCKET SKIPPER 

Nantucket comes next, for that is near 
by Captain Gosnold’s islands. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Can any one give in full 
or tell where can be found the’story in rhyme 
of the Nantucket skipper who could tell his 
whereabouts by tasting his lead after sound- 
ing? It begins ‘‘ Many a long, long year ago.”’ 

From what is the following quotation? 


’Twas moonlight in Eden, such moonlight, 1 ween, 
As never again on this earth shall be seen. 


Middleboro, Mass. K. Ss. W. 


The librarian of the Nantucket Athe- 
num writes as to the Nantucket “ yarn”: 

I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the state- 
ment, but it is an old story, which has beeome 
tradition, and you will find it in James T. 
Fields’s poems. 

It is in his Ballads and Other Verses 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1880), and en- 
titled The Alarmed Skipper. The last of 
its ten stanzas runs: 

The skipper stormed, and tore his hair, 
Thrust on his boots and roared to Marden, 
‘* Nantucket’s sunk, and here we are 
Right over old Marm Hackett’s garden.” 

Was it not also in one of the old school 
readers? ‘‘ Night in Eden” was written 
by Mrs. E. H. Evans (a sister of the fa- 
mous Rev. Thomas H. Stockton), and may 
be found in Town’s Fourth Reader, also 
in Goldsbury and Russell’s American 
Common School Reader and Speaker. It 
has thirteen stanzas. 


‘“THE HOUSE BESIDE THE ROAD”’ 


This poem, asked for Nov. 28, has been 
sent from Vermont, Philadelphia, Ohio, 
Iowa and Wisconsin. The author was 
Sam Walter Foss, new librarian of the 
Somerville Public Library, who writes: 


.. . It was originally published in the Inde- 
pendent, and is now included in my published 
volume, Dreamsin Homespun. The poem was 
originally preceded by the legend, ‘‘ He was a 
friend to man, and lived in a house beside the 
road ’’—translated from the first part of the 
sixth book of Homer’s Iliad. 6.W. F. 


I referred to several translations, and 
consulted a Greek professor, but did not 
find that exact translation. Cowper’s 


Iliad has: 
For, dwelling nigh 
The public highway, none passed him unrefreshed. 


But it is a striking thing that the words, 
written ages ago by an unknown poet, of 
an imaginary ‘‘Axylus of Arisba,”’ are 
now the text for such a beautiful plea 
for brotherly kindness. I quote the first 
two (of five) stanzas. 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content ; 

There are souls like stars that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament ; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran. 

But let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad— 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban ; 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 





‘““THE EXILES OF SIBERIA”’ 


Dear Mr. Martin: Being a constant reader 
of The Congregationalist, I have learned that 
when you want to find out anything that you 
don’t know, and that nobody that you know 
knows, the way to do is to apply to the “‘ Cor- 
ner.”” Now what I want to know is this: 
More than sixty years ago there was 4 small 
story book in our family, entitled, “ Elizabeth, 
or the Exiles of Siberia.” It was the story of 
a Russian girl who went on a long and peril- 
ous journey to see the Emperor and plead for 
the pardon of her father, who had been exiled 
to Siberia. I think that a reprint was issued 
a few years ago. Do you know if a copy can 
be obtained anywhere now? Perhaps some 
of the Old Folks can tell. P. S. Why don’t 
you try and get rid of that Disagreeable Fel- 
low who shuts you off so often, just as you 
are going to tell us something? 

Bangor, Me. M. 

Abbreviations are misleading. ‘‘ Des- 
potic ” is not synonymous with Disagree- 
able. Alexander, the Czar of all the Rus- 
sia’s, was Delightful to Elizabeth, when 
he granted her father’s pardon! I have 
just been reading the story, asked for 
above, in a little old board-covered book, 
loaned me by an aged lady to whom it 
was given when a little girl in Connecti- 
cut. This was published in Providence 
in 1827, and was one of many reprints 
made during the first half of last century, 
of Madame Cottin’s famous story, which 
in the old time vied in popularity with 
** Alonzo and Melissa,’’ or even with the 
‘**Scottish Chiefs.”’ 

As one instance of this popularity the 
same lady handed me another little book, 
published in 1852, ‘‘ Kitty Brown and Her 
Little School,’”’ one of the “ Kitty Brown 
series,’’ which I am sure many of the Old 
Folks will remember. They were written 
by the wife of Professor Phelps of An- 
dover, the author of ‘‘Sunny Side,’’ whose 
nom de plume, H. Trusta, was an anagram 
of Stuart. If I am not mistaken, it was 
an open secret that ‘“‘ Kitty Brown”’ rep- 
resented the author’s daughter, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. One incident of the story 
represents a little girl seated on a large 
rock absorbed in reading the Exiles of 
Siberia. (No doubt some ministerial Old 
Folks who were Andover students fifty 
years ago will recognize the schoolhouse, 
the rock, and ‘“‘Brook Runaway’’!) A 
New Hampshire lady tells me, just now, 
that the book was used in the schools as 
a reading-book in French. I found one 
small copy of the Exiles at Littlefield’s 
on Cornhill. 


A PILGRIM POEM 


Can the Old Folks tell about this poem? 


*Twas in my easy chair at home, 
About a week ago— 


going on with a vision of things to come, such 
as the telegraph, etc. My mother thinks she 
read it in a paper sixty years ago. 


Berkeley, Mass. Cc. A. D. 


You might have read about it in a paper 
called The Congregationalist, a year ago 
—Dec. 13 and Jan 10—when the same ? 
was asked and answered in our Corner. 
It was written by Allen Crocker Spooner 
of New Bedford, and read on Forefathers’ 
Day, 1846. It may be found in Leavitt's 
Fourth Reader, in Willard’s Boston Law- 
yers, and in Garrett’s One Hundred Choice 


Selections, No. 4. Ww NaS) 
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The Rhode Island Clergy and 
Marriage and Divorce 


BY REV. FRANK J. GOODWIN, PAWTUCKET 


The frequent appearance of sensational 
divorces in Rhode Island may raise the ques- 
tion in some minds: What is the attitude of 
the clergy of that state toward this evil? 

In 1901, at the request of the Congregational 
State Conference, the leading denominations 
appointed members of a general committee on 
divorce reform to secure, if possible, a change 
in the state laws, which are unusually lax. 
While the committee was at work it was sug- 
gested that some effort should be made to im- 
press upon the ministers of Rhode Island a 
renewed sense of the greatness of the respon- 
sibility placed upon them as being the chief 
instruments in the making of the marriage 
contract, and to secure, if possible, a unity in 
spirit, if not an absolute uniformity in action. 

Acéordingly, the committee addressed a 
** fraternal letter ” to the Protestant clergymen 
of Rhode Island, about 350 in number. The 209 
replies represent over half of the ministers 
in the state and decidedly more than half of 
the working forces of the churches. Two 
kinds of propositions were submitted, the first 
consisting of five categorical questions, the 
second of three general propositions demand- 
ing no definite subscription. The categorical 
questions asked were as follows: 

1. ““On marrying strangers.’’ Those who 
signed this section were asked to agree to 
adopt it as their practice or give expression to 
their practice in the past, ‘‘to refuse to sol- 
emnize the marriage of strangers unless prop- 
erly introduced and indentified, or accompanied 
by friends as witnesses to the marriage.” This 
section was signed by 114. It has been found 
by experience that many ministers geet the 
responsibility for marrying strangers entirely 
upon the city or town officer who furnishes 
the marriage license. No transfer of land 
would be made to totai strangers and yet mar- 
riage, the greatest contract of life, is frequently 
made in utter ignorance of the persons signing 
their names, on the part of the officiating 
clergyman. 

2. ‘On interdenominational comity.” This 
proposition was suggested by Rev. S. W. Dike, 
D. D., who acted in consultation with the com- 
mittee and made many valuable suggestions 
concerning its proposed work. The signers 
to this section “‘ will refuse to solemnize the 
marriage of a person of another denomination 
than their own, who, having been divorced, 
could not marry again according to the eccle- 
siastical laws or rules of that denomination.’’ 

This section was signed by sixty-three. 

3. * Refusing without exception the marriage 
of divorced persons.” This received eighteen 
signatures, among whom were seven Episco- 
palians, four Congregationalists, three Bap- 
tists, two Free Baptists, one Methodist and 
one Presbyterian. Signers of this section are 
generally those whose treatment of the matter 
is based on what is called the ‘‘ high church’’ 
or “‘sacramentarian ’”’ view of marriage. The 
signers “‘ refuse to solemnize the marriage of a 
person who has been divorced for any cause.’’ 

4. This class contains those who “ refuse 
with a single exception ’’ to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony for divorced persons. The 
signers in this class are those who “ will 
adopt it as their practice, in the case of a 
divorce granted for adultery and in such case 
only, to solemnize the marriage to another 
ef the innocent person in such a divorce.” 
This section was signed by a total of 114, and 
it is noticeable that the list is large not only 
in those communions, such as the Episcopal 
and Methodist, which had this section among 
the rules of their church, but also among the 
Baptists, for instance, where no denomina- 
tional canon on this subject is in force. The 
record of assent to this section by denomina- 
tions was: Advent Christian, 2; Baptist, 27; 
Congregational, 14; Episcopal, 38; Freé Bap- 
tist, 4; Methodist, 25; New Jerusalem, 1; Pres- 
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byterian, 1; Primitive Methodist, 1; and United 
Presbyterian, 1. 

5. This class contains those who recognize 
more than one cause as a proper ground for 
divorce; these may be characterized as “‘ fa- 
voring the marriage of divorced persons ac- 
cording to state laws.’’ Signers of this sec- 
tion will “‘adopt it as their marriage practice 
to solemnize the marriage of divorced per- 
sons, in cases which espevially commend 
themselves, where divorces have been granted 
for adultery, extreme cruelty, drunkenness, 
desertion or other cause recognized by the 
laws of the state.” This section received 
fifty-three signatures. It would seem at first 
sight as if those in this class had not takena 
high ground in this matter, but such is not 
the case. Many qualified their signatures by 
adding that the previous section (‘‘ refusing 
with a single exception the marriage of di- 
voreed persons”) is their usual rule; others 
implied that the emphasis should be placed 
on the words ‘‘in cases which especially com- 
mend themselves ’’; some whose practices are 
quite strict do not wish to bind themselves by 
a hard and fast rule, as exceptional cases fre- 
quently arise requiring particular treatment. 

In addition to these five categorical propo- 
sitions three general propositions were sub- 
mitted, requiring no definite subscription, rel- 
ative to (a) using care in marrying strangers; 
(b) to making it difficult for guilty divorced 
persons to remarry; and (c) to advancing in- 
terdenominational comity. 

Only eighteen ministers of the state signed 
these three sections and omitted all the other 
sections which demanded more definite re- 
plies. The rest of the 209 signed the more 
specific sections, one to five, and in addition 
signed one or more of these general sections, 
a, b,c. 

It is not claimed by the promoters of this 
union of fellowship and mutual agreement 
among the ministers of Rhode Island that it 
will produce at once a revolution in marriage 
practices in the state. The movement is fra- 
ternal and educational. It will undoubtedly 
increase among the clergy the appreciation of 
the solemnity of the marriage compact, and it 
will surely be a strong molding factor in de- 

_ termining their principles and habits in these 
great matters, which concern the very life of 
the homes not only of Rhode Island, but of 
our entire country. ‘ 





In and Around Boston 


To Girdle the World Again 


The president of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, Dr. F, E. Clark, with his daughter, start 
on Christmas Day for a tour round the world 
by way of New Zealand and Australia. A fare- 
well reception was held in Chipman Hall, 
Tremont Temple, Thursday evening last week, 
which was largely attended. Dr. Henson, the 
new pastor of Tremont Temple, speaking of 
the wonderful strides of civilizatien in the 
last century, said that most wonderful was 
the. Christian Endeavor movement started by 
Dr. Clark. Other addresses were made by 
Rev. Merle d’Aubigne of Paris, Dr. W. H. 
Allbright and Miss Hattie L. Gates. Dr. 
Clark was greeted with enthusiastic applause, 
and said that his mission was to promote 
Christian interdenominational and interna- 
tional fellowship and the Christian Endeayor 
cause. 


A Family that Counts for Congregationalism 


Mr. Ebenezer W. Bumstead, who died Dec. 
11 at the age of eighty-three, for many years 
clerk and deacon in Eliot Church, Roxbury, 
was well known as one of the most active and 
consistent Christians in that section of our 
city. He was sixteenth in a family of nine- 
teen children, an original member of Park 
Street Church and formerly a member of the 
Old South. The names of his Bumstead an- 
cestors are found upon the walls of the Old 
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South Church as far back as 1684, and the 
tombstone of Thomas Bumstead, first of the 
line, is to be seen in the Old Granary Burying 
Ground. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bumstead, whose home has 
always been a delightful center of Christian 
influence, have been singularly blessed in 
their children. The son is an active evan- 
gelistic worker in Boston; one daughter has 
distinguished herself in temperance lines, two 
others have taught in missionary schools in 
South Africa and a fourth would have en- 
tered the same field had strength permitted. 
Mary, after her missionary service, became 
pastor at Highland Lake, Col., and during 
her brief but effective ministry there raised 
funds and superintended the erection of a 
beautiful house of worship. 


That Jamaica Fund 


Rev. George H. Lea sailed for Jamaica from 
Boston Dec. 17, He has collected, during the 
few weeks of his visit in New England and 
New York, about $1,300 toward the rebuilding 
of the churches which were wrecked by the 
cyclone. He has won a good many warm 
friends by his earnest, modest and brotherly 
presentation of the needs arising from this 
calamity. Many will be interested to hear 
from him again. 


The Presidency of Boston University 


It seems every way unfortunate that the ef- 
fort of the friends of Rev. Dr. F, E. E. Hamil- 
ton to get him elected president of Boston Uni- 
versity should have been carried on in the 
daily neyspapers. Of the seven members of 
the board of trustees appointed to nominate a 
president, four are strongly opposed to Dr. 
Hamilton. Two of the three who are pushing 
his claims are members of his congregation, 
and outsiders who have taken up his cause 
have helped to bring out such emphatic ex- 
pressions of opposition from the faculty and 
students that his election now would almost 
certainly result in serious disruption. A cam- 
paign by petitions is a poor method of choos- 
ing a university president. The acting presi- 
dent has publicly advised the outside leader 
of this movement that he is meddling with 
what is not his business. The students of the 
School of Theology by a practically unani- 
mous vote have declared that they have never 
contemplated taking the position that they 
favored Dr. Hamilton’s election. The insin- 
uations that members of the committee have 
been inconsistent in their opposition and that 
professors of the university have attempted 
to influence the students against him have 
been shown to be unworthy. This unseemly 
campaign is putting Dr. Hamilton, who is an 
able minister and scholar, in an unfortunate 
position. It suggests also the animus of the 
charges of heresy against Professor Bowne. 
It is well that the trustees are to meet early 
next month to elect a president. Their task 
is made much more difficult by this ill-advised 
interference with their duty. 


Municipal Elections 


The return of Cambridge to a non-partisan 
era of municipal government after an orgy of 
partisan misrule with a Roman Catholic [rish- 
American Democrat as mayor for two years is 
an encouraging omen. Mayor Collins of Bos- 
ton is returned with a phenomenal majority, 
and the municipal legislature and school board 
will be overwhelmingly Democratic, The 
Good Government Club opposition to corrupt 
candidates and the Public School Association’s 
plannings for candidates worthy of the post 
have counted for less than had been hoped, 
and it is apparent that there is much to be 
done in Boston by those cherishing the high- 
est civic ideals if the city’s former prestige in 
politics and education is to be maintained. 
The recent victory of good government forces 
in Chicopee was a welcome omen; and due not 
a little to the fine stand taken by Father 
McCoy, one of the Roman Catholic priests of 
the city. 
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Picturesque and Stimulating Bible Study 


By Herbert W. Gates, Librarian in Chicago Seminary 


The courses described in this article have 
been in use in the Bible schools of the Tab- 
ernacle and Leavitt Street Congregational 
churches, Chicago, for two years. They are 
the outgrowth of experimental efforts toward 
improving the quality of work and, while still 
in need of revision, they have stood the test of 
practical use and have proved their value in 
meeting certain needs. They are home made 
courses and it is in the hope of encouraging 
other pastors and superintendents to further 
efforts along the same lines that this article is 
written. 

In preparing the lessons, these specific aims 
were kept in mind: (1) To furnish lessons 
that should command the respect of both 
teacher and pupil by requiring definite work 
of value from both. (2) Interest was counted 
a prime requisite; hence variety of treatment 


was introduced so far as consistent with unity 


of thought. (3) The historical point of view 
was chosen. In the earlier grades clearness 


A Scholar’s Equipment 


and vividness of impression were emphasized 
rather than moralizing or doctrinal instruction. 
A vivid conception of the character of Jesus 
in the mind of a child is weightier than many 
sermons. 

The description which follows will indicate 
how well these aims have been realized. 

In the endeavor to secure definite work, it 
was necessary to take into account the diffi- 
culty of securing home study. This is not 
always due to indifference. Some of our best 
scholars are already overburdened with school 
work. This need was met by depending 
largely upon class work. While abundant 
opportunity for home reading may be given, 
the lessons are worked out in class under the 
guidance of the teacher. 

That interest has been secured is amply 
proved. In the Leavitt Street school, the time 
for lesson study has been lengthened from 
twenty-five to forty-five minutes, at the re- 
quest of teachers and scholars, and even now 
many of the latter are unwilling to stop when 
the signal is given for closing exercises. Vis- 
itors to both schools have repeatedly expressed 
surprise at the evidences of genuine interest 
during the study hour and the absence of dis- 
order despite the freedom which prevails. 

With the above mentioned ideals, economy 
was a necessity. Specially printed lessons 
were out of the question, but the mimeograph 
took the place of the press. Economy was 
practised, too, in equipment, so that the outfit 
described does not call for an unlimited ex- 
chequer, though abundant means could add 
greatly to its value and attractiveness. 

The materials consist of the lesson sheets, 

, 


mimeographed upon 9x 11 paper, heavy ma- 
nila portfolio covers, large enough to contain 
the lesson sheets and punched for fastening 
together. The covers bear the name and pic- 
ture of the church, the title of the course and 
a line for the name of the scholar. 

For reference work, each scholar has a Bible 
and each class a small Bible dictionary. Wall 
maps are hung where reference to them is 
easy, though, if these are unattainable, paper 
maps published by Cook and Company can be 
used. If the school library contains other 
reference works, so much the better. A small 
jar of paste, wooden splints for brushes, a 
pair of shears for trimming pictures, colored 
crayons for coloring maps, and extra pencils 
for the forgetful ones, complete the outfit. 

The only other requisite is something in 
which each class may keep its equipment dur- 
ing the week. A table with a drawer that 
locks is the ideal thing. If this costs too 
much, strong boxes, marked with the class 





e 
number, may be used and stored in the library 
during the week. 

These boxes should be large enough to hold 
the portfolios as well as other equipment, for 
it has been found much better to have the 
scholars leave their work at the school until a 
book is completed. Otherwise sheets become 
lost, portfolios are forgotten or soiled or torn, 
or the children object to carrying them on ac- 
count of their size. 

If tables are not used it is necessary to pro- 
vide lapboards, cut from heavy pasteboard, to 
write upon. Tables are far more convenient, 
however, and the well equipped Bible school 
of the future will have them. 

The lesson courses now 
in use are three; one on 
the History of the Early 
Chureh, by Prof. E. T. 
Harper of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, and two 
on the Life of Jesus and 
Old Testament Heroes, by 


the writer. These three 
cover the work of the fifth 
to the eighth grades. 


The lessons are prepared 
in the form of outlines, with 
blank spaces to be filled by 
the scholar and illustrated 
with maps and pictures as 
desired. A description of 
the different kinds of work 
introduced, together with 
the facsimile pages accom- 
panying, will serve to show 
something of their nature. 





The simple method of question and answer 
is largely used in developing topics for study. 


Questions are chosen which bring out the facts: 


set forth by the Scripture narrative or infor- 
mation supplied by the teacher from outside 
reading. 

The simplicity of this method is often a 
snare. It is easy toask questions the answers 
to which may be copied out of the Bible. It 
is harder to ask questions, not too difficult, 
that shall stimulate thought on the part of the 
pupil. Professor De Garmo’s chapter on The 
Art of Questioning, in his book, Interest and 
Education, is suggestive in this respect. 

Preachy questions are always barred from 
lessons for children. They are not real ques- 
tions after all: they are homilies spoken with 
an interrogative accent. 

The story method is largely used, especially 
for the older scholars. Three varieties may 
be noted: 

First, simple narratives of the events stud- 
ied, written by the scholars after reading the 
Scripture account, supplemented as much as 
possible by outside reading and class discus- 
sion. When the account is at all complicated, 
it is often well to indicate the points to be 
brought out in the story. Take this example 
from Professor Harper’s Early Church. 


THE FIRST OPPOSITION.—ACTS 4: 1-31; 5: 12-42 


Read the passages and write a story, telling the 
following points: 

Who opposed the disciples. Why they opposed 
them. What was done to the disciples. Their re- 
ply when told to stop preaching. Why they were 
allowed to-go. Effect of this opposition on the 
ehurch, 

Then there are historical narratives, the 
first part of which is supplied by the outline, 
from outside sources, to be completed by the 
scholar from the Biblical account. This is an 
interesting and effective way of linking the 
Bible and contemporaneous history. An ex- 
ample from the course above quoted gives the 

sstory of Herod Agrippa up to the time when 

he came to Palestine as its ruler. Space is 
left for the scholar to complete the account 
from material supplied by Acts 12: 1-24. 

A third type of story work calls for the use 
of imagination on the part of the pupil. Fas- 
cinating and profitable lessons may be con- 
structed by gathering scattered bits of infor- 
mation about some character and having the 
scholar construct a story on this basis. The 
story of Paul and Mark is a good illustration. 
The Bible Dictionary will furnish information 
about Mark. Questions on the thirteenth and 
fifteenth chapters of Acts will show the facts 
regarding Mark’s share in the first missionary 
journey and Paul’s vexation over the incident. 

Reference to 2 Tim. 4: 9-11 shows how, 
notwithstanding this, the apostle wanted to 
have Mark near him in his last days. From 
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these and other suggestions the scholar may 
be asked to write a story about Paul and 
Mark, working in such details as their imag- 
ination may suggest. Such an exercise is in- 
valuable for putting the pupil into the spirit 
of the narrative studied. 

Map work may be introduced in various 
ways. It is not usually well to have the maps 
drawn by the scholars, on account of the time 
required for good work; but outline maps, 
mimeographed with the lessons, are fruitful 
subjects for study. A map of Egypt, colored 
by the scholars to show mountains and desert 
and fertile land, will help to illustrate many 
points in the early history of Israel. Places 
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write, or making up the stories and dictating 
them to the children. This may save time, 
but at the expense of educative values. 

The principal difficulty was found to be the 
supplying of teachers with material for study 
in preparation for their-work. This problem 
was solved when a generous friend in the 
church suggested the purchase of needed 
books at his expense. Soon each teacher 
was furnished with a catalogue of a small, 
but well selected working library, always 
accessible to them for reference and study. 

An objection occasionally met is that this 
emphasis upon elass work takes away home 
study of the Bible. This need not and should 
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may be located and journeys traced by the 
scholars under direction. | 

Pictorial illustrations are of great value, not 
only for the interest and variety which they 
add to the work, but as subjects for study. 
For example, in the lesson on The Company 
of Disciples at Jerusalem, after the list of the 
disciples was written down the class studied 
the picture of Da Vinci’s Last Supper to iden- 
tify the disciples represented there. At the 
same time they gain a familiarity with the 
names of the apostles. In the lesson on Jesus’ 
visit to Jerusalem for the Feast of Taberna- 
cles, @ picture of Herod’s Temple yielded con- 
siderable interesting information as to the 
plan pf the temple and the conduct of Jewish 
festivals. 

It is a mistake for teachers to expedite mat- 
ters by trimming and pasting the pictures for 
their scholars. It is all a part of the work 
and the best teachers find the moments thus 
occupied excellent opportunities for pointed 
comments and animated discussion. 

This applies equally well to all parts of the 
work. . It is planned to stimulate interest and 


activity on the part of the scholars, but this 


aim willbe quite defeated by the teacher who 
wauts to rush matters.and do too much her- 


,self. .I have:seen ‘teachers looking up refer-. 
ences and telling the class what answers to. - 
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not be the case. There is abundant oppor- 
tunity to stimulate even more interested study 
than under the quarterly plan. The teacher 
should always endeavor to have the class 
read the Scripture sections to be studied, in 
advance, that they may be familiar with the 
story. And a good teacher will find abun- 
dance of topics which may be looked up and 
reported upon by individual scholars or the 
class as a whole. Sometimes it is of advan- 
tage to spend a class hour in reading and 
discussion upon some theme, then have each 
scholar write out an account of it at home, 
during the week. These written accounts 
are brought in, compared and perhaps the 
best selected for incorporation into the port- 
folios. 

Another objection sometimes offered would 
be more serious if it were valid. Some have 
said: ‘* This is all very interesting, but where 
does the spiritual instruction come in? Just 
where it always does when it is worth any- 
thing—in the principles and ideals which the 
scholar gains from the events and characters 
which he studies. Let a teacher once cause 
Jesus of Nazareth to live again in the imagi- 
nation of the child and there is established an 
influence greater than can be gained from 
hours of pointed doctrinal instruction. 

Theother source of religious influence is the 
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personality of the teacher. With this the 
lessons described need not interfere. This 
plan of work has solved some problems in our 
schools, but none of us imagine that this, or 
any other system, will ever fill the place of the 
earnest, consecrated teacher, whose personal 
influence is an inspiration in the life of every 
scholar. On the other hand, we know several 
just such teachers who have found in these 
lessons a more efficient instrument for reli- 
gious instruction than any they have chanced 
to discover. 





Boston’s New Use of her 
Schoolhouses 


BY ADELINE M. JENNEY 


Boston has not been slow to follow New 
York’s brilliant initiative of using school- 
houses for more than the brief five or six hours 
of day school. Here, as in New York, there 
have been night schools for a number of years; 
but these did not utilize all the space and with 
the Yankee impatience of waste, educators 
have developed the idea of what is now known 
as educational centers. 

When, some three years ago, the school 
committee of Boston called the masters to- 
gether to confer on the matter it was discovered 
that two of these masters had anticipated the 
present work by opening their schoolhouses 
five nights in the week for what they called 
study classes, to enable pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades living in noisy, overcrowded 
tenements to get their lessons for the next day. 
The latter part of the evening was devoted to 
recreation. The teachers took turns in super- 
vising these classes. 

With New York’s experience before them 
and these study classes as a basis the commit- 
tee formed two educational centers last year, 
adding three more this fall. A glimpse of the 
center at the Hancock School shows methods 
and results. 

Hanover Street’s brilliant Christmas illumi- 
nation suffers a sudden and total eclipse as one 
turns into narrow, not too clean Parmenter 
Street. Brief glimpses of hurrying men, 
women, boys and girls suggest the Ghetto on 
the West and Little Italy onthe North. And 
this mingling of races is seen in the school- 
house. The two lower floors are devoted to 
the evening classes. 

Here girls and boys, most of whom heve 
come from Russia or Italy within a year, some 
even within a few days, toil with patient, awk- 
ward fingers over pen and paper—tracing and 
mouthing unfamiliar words. Many of these do 
not know how to read and write in their own 
language and find it hard at twenty or thirty 
to begin with the alphabet. Upstairs is a 
class of forty or fifty Hebrew men learning 
English under a fine looking Yiddish-speaking 
teacher. 

This is ordinary evening school, and some- 
what familiar; but a turn in the corridor 
brings us within sound of a sewing machine. 
We quicken our steps. The desks of this 
schoolroom are strewn with bright fabrics. 
The teacher’s desk is converted into a tem- 
porary cutting table and a crowd of women, 
some attractive black-eyed maidens, crowd 
around the two instructors, eagerly watching 
the evolution of shirt waists and dress skirts. 

In other rooms, millinery, embroidery, 
basket-weaving and cooking are taught, 
while downstairs in the annex a bright 
crowd of boys are busy making tables, 
shelyes, paper knives and even a guard for a 
punching bag. On the top floor Professor 
Burton is delivering one of a series of stere- 
opticon lectures on Astronomy under the aus- 
pices of the Lowell Institute and crowds of 
tenement dwellers are in attendance. 

The work at the other centers is similar, 
conditioned naturally by the needs of the 
special community. And the people show 
no distrust here as they do often when similar 
work is done for them at settlements, for does 
not the schoolhouse belong to them! 
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The Bible and Children 


The editorial in the Children’s Number of 
The Congregationalist referring to Religion 
in Children’s Reading calls attention to the 
fact that the Bible does not appear in the list 
of children’s books which I contributed to the 
same issue, and that only one book is named 
which has any definite connection with the 
Bible or with religious teaching. This is 
taken as an indication that the religious 
element is vanishing from the home. I hope 
I may be allowed to say that the Bible was 
omitted from this list of reading-books for 
children because it is more than a reading- 
book and deserves greater consideration than 
it would receive simply as a piece of litera- 
ture. It is literature of the finest and choicest, 
but it is also a text-book for universal study. 
The average Christian child studies or should 
study it asa preparation for his Sunday school 
lesson, with the help and encouragement, it 
is to be hoped, of his parents. Later, when 
he can read for himself, he forms the habit 
of reading at least a few verses each morning 
or evening as a part of his devotions. 

Treated in this way, the Bible opens its 
literary treasures to the child while it is 
strengthening his religious life, thus making 
its insertion in a course of reading quite super- 
fluous. As to books which are devoted to 
** distinctively religious teaching,” religion 
cannot be taught to the average child in any 
distinctive manner. Religion is not a lesson 
to be learn it is a life to be lived; and those 
books bes, «42h it which by means of pure, 
sweet stories, without a suspicion of sermon- 
izing, show the beauty of unselfishness, truth, 
honor and love of God. Judged by these 
standards, by far the larger part of the books 
included in my list are religious. 

WALTER TAYLOR FIELD. 


Is Passive Resistance Wise 


A writer in The Congregationalist for Oct. 10 
puts this question and forthwith answers it 
in the negative. I admire his courage but I 
disagree with his verdict. Passive Resistance 
is not anew thing that now comes before the bar 
of public opinion for the first time. It isan old 
solution of the difficulty which arises when- 
ever human and divine laws conflict. It is 
not rebellion for it is passive. It is not sub- 
missive for it resists. Cesar is not defrauded 
of anything that ix Cesar’s, nor God of the 
things that are God’s. The Sermon on the 
Mount bids Christ’s disciples suffer all things 
done to themselves even as he suffered with- 
out resisting the evil one. But in so far as 
they have a trust for posterity they are to 
withstand the world. The Beatitude of the 
Persecuted implies resistance. For where 
there is no resistance there can be no perse- 
cution. Pliny told Trajan that there was no 
forcing those that were really Christians. To 
ask Is Passive Resistance wise? is therefore to 
reopen a very old question, and to answer it in 
the negative is to impeach some of the best 
and holiest of ancient men. 

But of course the article in question refers 
only to the present movement in Great Britain. 
The good men who in the olden time broke 
bad laws are beyond the range of fire. We 
all agree to canonize them. What should we 
do for perorations but for these fools of God? 

But Passive Resistance in England is not 
wise because, in the writer’s opinion, ‘‘ Mr. Bai- 
four’s intentions were honorable.” He aimed 
at the “state control of the denominational 
schools.” ‘* The Passive Resisters are not find- 
ing the sympathy they expected.” ‘‘They miss 
the high prerogative of submission.” There- 
fore Passive Resistance is unwise. Quod 
erat demonstrandum. This triumphant dem- 
onstration of our unwisdom reminds me of 
Calderon’s lines: 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


He who afar off beholds another dancing 

Even one who dances best, and all the time 
Hears not the music that he dances to, 

Thinks him a madman, apprehending not 

The law which rules his else eccentric motives. 


Doubtless much that crosses the Atlantic 
relative to our movements in England at this 
time makes strange enough reading. But we 
ure ‘not mad, most noble Festus!” If the 
liberty-loving people of America will but be 
at the pains to acquaint themselves with the 
music which is played to us at this time, they 
will not wonder at our dancing. 

If, as the writer believes, Mr. Balfour’s in- 
tentions were good they have without doubt 
shared the fate of many other good intentions 
and paved the way to a most undesirable end. 
If he aimed at state control of denominational 
schools it must be conceded that he is a sorry 
marksman, for he has accomplished the direct 
opposite, viz., denominational control of state 
schools! 

By the Education Acts of 1902 and 1903 all 
elementary schools are henceforth to be sup- 
ported out of the public purse, but eath of 
the Anglican schools is to be governed by six 
managers, two only of which are chosen by 
the public, the only four being the parson 
and the parson’s nominees. 

Teachers are to be chosen and religious in- 
struction determined by the committee, in 
which the public stands in a perpetual minor- 
ity of two to four. 

In 14,000 parishes in which the Anglican 
schools are the only schools that exist, Non- 
conformists are by these acts excluded from 
the teaching profession, and the religious in- 
struction of children is handed over to one 
denomination. Probably four-fifths of the 
clergy belong to the High Church. They hate 
the Reformation and resent the name of Prot- 
estant. They make no secret of these views. 
They hold strongly that there is, that there 
can be but one Church of Christ in England 

and that church is theirs. Dissenters, says 
one catechism, “ worship God according to their 
own evil and corrupt imaginetion. ' Their 
worship isidolatrous. Dissent is a great sin.” 
Many dissenters are doubtless ‘‘ unexception- 
able characters in a moral point of view, but 
they are not holy men.”’ Dissenting ministers 
‘are not clergymen nor rightly styled ‘ Rev- 
erend.’” ‘‘Is it then wicked to enter a meet- 
ing house at all?’’ ‘* Most assuredly.” Thus 
far the Reverend F. A. Gace. Now let us dip 
into the Guide to Heaven, edited by Rev. T. T. 
Carter, canon of Christ Church, Oxford., Turn 
to the chapter on self-examination and in the 
section ‘‘ Sins against God’’ a man is told to 
ask himself the following questions: ‘“ Have 
I taken God’s holy name in vain?’’ ‘‘ Have I 
cursed or sworn?” ‘‘ Have I behaved badly 
in church?” ‘‘ Have I been to Dissenting 
chapels ?’’ 

To complete the list let us hear Rev. Sidney 
Boucher, principal of a training college for 
schoolmasters. ‘‘ Let the children be made 
thoroughly to understand that the Bible is 
emphatically the church’s book to which Dis- 
senters have no more right than have desert- 
ers to the drill book of the army.” ‘‘ Noncon- 
formist bodies are not churches of God, but 
merely sectarian clubs.’’ 

Thus in thousands of parishes the children 
of Dissenters will now be taught that their 
parents are heretics, their Sunday school 
teachers are blind guides, their ministers pre- 
tenders and their Sunday worship a great sin 
against God! While to crown all, Dissenting 
parents will be forced by the law of the land 
to pay the bill. 

And yet Passive Resistance we are assured 
“isnot wise! Itmisses the high prerog:itive of 
submission!” It\ill becomes an American to 
say that. Submission is the badge of all our 
tribe in England. The whole history of Non- 
conformity is one record of submission to 
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humiliations and wrongs that no American 
would tolerate for an hour. 

But these fresh encroachments reach a 
point where submission becomes unfaithful- 


ness to our trust. ‘‘ Sacrifices and dangers,’” - 


says Mr. Lecky, ‘‘ which a good man would 
think it his dear duty to accept if they fell on 
himself alone wear another aspect if he is act- 
ing as trustee for a great nation and in the 
interests of generations yet unborn.’”’ Ex- 
actly. That is ourcase. If these acts affected 
ourselves only, we might submit. But they 
touch the trust we hold for generations of 
English children yet to be born and we cannot 
submit. I do not, of course, mean that all 
Nonconformists are Passive Resisters. The 
General Committee of the Free Church Coun- 
cil is about evenly divided en the question. 
But while the Free churches differ as to the 
best method of attacking the Education Acts, 
there is no division of feeling. Sheridan’s 
command, ‘* Now let everything goon!” is the 
order of the day.. But of this there can be no 
doubt—that Passive Resistance has so far done 
more than anything else to rouse the country. 
Even if it be true, as the article avows, that 
the Mugwumps abound in the land, then ail 
the greater reason that those who are not. 
Mugwumps should be true to their trust. 


Of three hundred grant but three 
To make a new Thermopyle ! 


London, Eng. J. MORGAN GIBBON. 


Lest We Repent at Leisure 


The Nebraska Association, after passing a 
resolution of cordial sympathy with ‘‘the 
movement for closer association with sister 
denominations,” which resolution appeared in 
our report of that meeting printed Nov. 7, fur- 
ther explains its position in the resolution 
which follows, thinking it wiser to consider 
the possible perils of union before marriage 
than after: 


Resolved, That it should be the aim of 
our churches to strengthen the denomina- 
tion through the development of an inner 
life, and the application to all our work of 
those historic ideas which have left such a 
profound and beneficial influence upon the 
development of our national life, as well as 
upon the educational and spiritual life of our 
churches. 


In adopting these resolutions, the assecia- 
tion desired to place itself in line with the 
present movement toward union or federa- 
tion with other denominations in so far as 
this can be secured without the surrender of 
our constitutive principles, willing even to 
surrender our name and historic life in the 
interests of a united church. 

At the same time, we deem it fatal to the 
best work of the churches to depend upon en- 
largement from without rather than develop- 
ment from within. We have a system in 
which we profoundly believe; we should work 
it for all itis worth. Our polity is adopted by 
thirty-eight per cent. of the Christian churches 
in the United States. It works well wherever 
it is intelligently used. 

The most pronounced opposition to union 
with other denominations comes from those 
who have come to us from them that they 
might have the liberty which is ours. 

lt is evident that if we would not add an- 
other denomination to the list and weaken our 
own by the withdrawal of some in the interest 
of a united church, we must guard well our 
constitutive principles, direct our develop- 
ment in harmony with them and insist that 
these shall be the fundamenta} principles of 
of the united church. We believe this is the 
prevailing sentiment in our churches today. 

M. A, B. 
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From the Lakes to the Pacific 


Illinois Still Missionary Ground 

Westville, Vermillion Oo., is a typical frontier 
town. It has 4,000 inhabitants and 28 saloons. 
About half of the latter are said to buy at wholesale 
$2,000 worth of beer per week, making $96,000 per 
year. This center of one of the largest mining pop- 
ulations in the state has no resident minister and 
only an occasional preaching service. 

About two years ago Rev. James Hayes, known 
as the “Coal Mine Missionary,” organized a Sur- 
day school there and a little later, with the help of 
a council, a church of twenty-five members, himself 
and family heading the list. Soon after they were 
deprived of a meeting place. Various efforts to 
supply this need failed, so strong was the Roman 
Catholic influence against the movement. 

Mr. Hayes continued his work in the surrounding 
towns; at Kelleyvilie, where a chapel was built, at 
South Westville, Himrod, Maple Grove, and other 
places, while Rey. C. H. Bruner, pastor at South 
Danville, took-hold of the Westville work. He se- 
cured the donation of a desirable lot, on which a 
brick building nears completion. It is a credit to 
the place and to the denomination. The audience 
room is supplemented by an attractive reading- 
room and fine basement for gymnasium and social 
gatherings. The planis to keep opendoors. When 
completed and paid for, as we are informed it will 
be at dedication, with the help of the Building 
Society, Mr. Bruner will have accomplished a work 
of lasting benefit to the cause. 

This is a fine example of the co-operation of the 
Sunday School, Home Missionary and Building 
societies. It shows that Illinois is still missionary 
ground. There is no needier field in the state than 
Westville and the surrounding community, though 
Sunday schools have already been started in others 
about as bad. 

It was interesting to see how the children in 
these various Sunday schools looked forward to 
Christmas. The poor little things, many of them 
illy clad, neglected and suffering from cold, would 
smile and look wistful when Christmas was men- 
tioned. Through these Sunday schools they have 
been taught its true significance and in one the girls 
and boys planned a surprise entertainment for 
the missionary. M. 


Minnesota Items 


The Minnesota Congregational Club has cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. The changes 
in these years have left only four or five original 
members still with the club. Addresses full of wit, 
reminiscence and prophecy were given by Messrs. 
Bell, Griffiths, Lyman, Ex. Pres. Strong and Judge 
Young. The club under C. J. Hunt, president, and 
Rev. W. A. Snow, secretary , has a ful! membership 
and a considerable waiting list. 


MINISTERIAL RETREAT 


The second annual gathering of Minnesota minis- 
terg for two days of prayer and devotion was lately 
held at*’Plymouth Church parlors, Minneapolis, 
with a somewhat increased attendance. If any- 
body doubts the devotional spirit of our Congrega- 
tional ministry he should be present at the sessions 
of this annual gathering. Fellowship with Christ 
was the general theme and the tide of spiritual 
force rose steadily to its climax in the tender cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. The effect of last 
year’s meetings on the tone of the year’s work in 
the churches has been marked. Outlines of this 
series of meetings may be had by addressing Rev. 
E. W. Shurtleff, Minneapolis. R. P. H. 


Our First Brick Church in 
Oklahoma 


The First Congregational Church of Hastings. 
‘Okl., was recognized and dedicated Dec. 6, with 
‘sermons by Rev. C. G. Murphy and Pres. J. T. 
‘House of Kingfisher College. Supt. J. H. Parker 
‘gave the Right Hand of Fellowship and rendered 
other valuable service. 

This chureh has the distinction of building the 
first brick edifice of our order in Oklahoma. It cost 
about $2,300, including furnishing. Not one of its 
twenty-four members had been a Congregationalist 


‘before. It is the only church building in a town of 


600 people wi.h a splendid farming country tribu- 


vee history of the church is short, for the town is 
not two years old. In February, 1902, a small mis- 
sion Sunday school was organized in a 10 x 12 tent, 
with a few boxes and a bed fox seats. In March, 


1908, a church organization was effected. On Dec. 
6 this beautiful brick church was dedieated without 
debt, with the assistance of a grant of $600, and 
loan of $400 from the C. C. B. 8. 

Next day it was decided to locate a Congrega- 
tional academy here, known as the South West 
Academy. In consideration of the same the town 
has pledged $6,000 and fifteen acres of land. This 
will give us four academies in the territory with 
Kingfisher College in the center. The outlook at 
Hastings is very promising and the people are 
earnest and intelligent. Much credit is due Rev. L. 
B. Parker, who is missionary over this field, and 
who has been their only pastor. Cc. G. M. 


From Minnesota to Nebraska 


The new minister at York, Neb., Rev. W. H. 
Medlar, comes from a pastorate of five and a half 
years at Alexandria, Minn., which church unani- 
mously invited him to remain. During his service 
there 125 persons were received and the member- 
ship increased from 175 to 250. About $30,000 
were raised; two mission churches were built in 
the out-stations. The Christian Endeavor Society 
is prosperous and a Society of Andrew and Philip, 
including twenty-five young men, is a promising 
feature. A large farewell reception was tendered 
the pastor and his wife, when beautiful gifts of cut 
glass and silver were presented by the congrega- 
tion. Mr. Medlar took up the new work at York 
Dee. 5. w. 


An Arizona Letter 


Arizona’s 130,000 people’ are widely scattered 
over her 113,000 square miles. Lumbering and 
stock growing in the north, mining in the center 
and southeast, increasing horticulture and agricul- 
ture in the south and southwest, and between all 
parts, the vast, silent, uninhabited, and probably 
forever uninhabitable desert spaces, valuable as 
the furnace where malaria germs are cremated and 
where ozone is created and poured out in great 
transcontinental air currents upon the sea coast 
dwellers and the toilers in the corn belt of the 
Central West. 

But while Arizona may never compete with little 
Rhode Island in density of population, she pro- 
poses to compete with her in the Halls of the Na- 
tion, and wiil keep on knocking until admitted to 
the sisterhood of states—and she will show her 
claim to statehood well founded in the working 
forces of education, laws and religion. Her state 
university at Tucson has just instailed as president 
one of the ablest of Berkeley University profes- 
sors. Her excellent normal school at Tempe is 
more efficiently equipped than was California’s 
normal at Los Angeles fifteen years ago. Her 
Governor Brodie—a major under Colonel Roose- 
velt at Santiago and San Juan Hill—seems to havé 
much of the strenuousness for righteousness that 
marks our noble President. And the religious lead- 
ers of Arizona are compeers of those on either 
coast. Those called to hold up the banners of Con- 
gregationalism are few and widely scattered: only 
seven churches, one of them very feeble; only six 
acting pastors, and two more without charge. 

Tempe is a growing town of 2,000 intelligent, 
wide-awake people, homogeneous and devoted to 
education, morals and religion. It has a horticul- 
tural basis of wealth, growing semi-tropic fruits by 
irrigation and furnishing hay and pasture for thou- 
sands of stock shipped or “trailed” into the valley 
each fall from the too wintry pastures of northern 
Arizona, With the certain prospect of more than 
doubling its productive area by the extensive Gov- 
ernment Reservoir for impounding irrigating water, 
with increased railroad facilities and its health- 
giving winter climate, Tempe and the Salt River 
Valley in Arizona have a bright future. 

Under Pastor Drew Tempe moves steadily on 
despite the loss of several substantial families. It 
has an unusual opportunity of influence among the 
200 normal school students and excellent help 
from several of its faculty. Tucson, under enthu- 
siastic Pastor Booth, has renovated its house of 
worship, increased audiences and added members. 
Tombstone, our youngest church, scarcely two 
years old, under the six months’ labors of Rev. A. 
J. Benedict, has more than doubled its Sunday 
school, added members and begun plans for a 
house of worship. 

Nogales, small and in a Mexicanized border town, 
yet has built a parsonage and made other steps 
upward under persevering Pastor Rend, Prescott, 
under the eloquent and able leadership of Dr. 
Long, carries easily the palm among the churches 
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of that much alive littie city. It has just planned 
a new, up-to-date $12,000 church building. 

Jerome is our church on the mountain top—yes, a 
mount of privilege and opportunity, but yet, a 
Mount of Temptation (trial)—where the sulphurous 
smoke from the great United Verde Copper Smelt- 
ing plant ascends day and night and often hangs 
like a pall over a doomed city. This four-year-old 
church at Jerome, under the efficient work of Pas- 
tor Miller, during the past year has gotten its plant 
into excellent shape and is ready to do business. 
Reading-room, parlors, library, rooms for music, 
games, social life and parsonage—all are com- 
bined with auditorium and Sunday school rooms, 
and are open every day and night with a standing 
invitation to the 1,200 men who pass daily. 

Holbrook, the feeblest and farthest away church 
of Arizona, is “yoked” with Gallup, N. M. The 
chief life there gathers round its useful Sunday 
school. Yet steps are being taken to build a ’dobe 
house of worship next year. Three or four Sunday 
schools organized by Superintendent Case would 
grow into our fellowship if only they could be given 
pastoral care. 

When we remember that less than twenty years 
ago Arizona was terrorized by the merciless 
Apaches and equally dreaded Ahglo-saxon Border 
Outlaws, and observe that over 1,000 children of 
the aborigines are fast taking on Christian civi- 
lization in Government and private schools, and see 
the excellent system of general education inaugu- 
rated, the effective agencies of law and justice, and 
the enthusiastic forces of temperance and religion 
pressing forward, we may assure ourselves that 
the kingdom is coming, and the more hopefully 
may we “lend a hand.” H. P. C. 





The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Mrs. Jonathan Lane, Boston ..................84765 
C. 8S. P., Middleboro, Mass. ............s.0.e6- 2.00 


Week of Prayer Topics, 1904 


PREPARED BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


General Topic, Christ’s Call to Christian 
People 

Sunday, Jan. 3. The Gospel of the living Christ. 

(Sermon topic.) 

Monday. 'The call to seek the kingdom of God. John 
1: 35-42; Matt. 6: 19-34. 

Tuesday. The call to the immediate abandonment of 
every known sin. Luke 19: 1-10; Rom. 6: 12-14; 13: 
12-14; 14: 21-23. 

Wednesday. ‘The call to seek the will of God by prayer, 
meditation and the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Mark 
11: 20-25; John 5: 30; 14: 25-31; 16: 15. 

Thursday. The call to service of Christ as Lord and 
Master. Mark 10: 17-31. 

Friday. The call to the baptism promised by Christ, 
Matt. 3: 11, 12; Acts 2: 11; 16. : 

Saturday. The call to unity in fellowship. 1 Cor. 1: 


-17. 

Sunday. The call to discipleship. 

PREPARED BY THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sunday. The kingdom of God. Matt. 6: 10. 
ower of 


Monday. The warrant, the privilege, the 
ayer. Po. 65: 2; Rom. 8: 26; Matt. 21: 22; Matt. 7: 7; 
br 4: 2,3; Pa. € 


16: 18. 
sday. The church of Christ, John 17: 23; Eph. 1: 

92,38: Eph. 5: 27; Luke 19: 10. 

Wednesc ay. All nations and peoples. John 3: 16; Acts, 
10: 34,35; 17: 26; Isa, 2: 4. 

Thursday. a home and foreign. Matt. 28: 19, 
20; Rom, 10: 12-15. 

Friday. The family, the school. Ps, 68: 5, 6; Dent. 
6: 4,6, 7; Prov. 4: 9; John 17: 3. : 

Saturday. The enthronement of Christ on earth. 
Heb. 1: 8; Col. 1: 16, 17; Col. 3: 11. 

Sunday. The Holy Spirit, God’s free gift. Luke 11:13 


As the years go by Samuel C. Armstrong, 
founder of Hampton Institute, looms larger 
as citizen and educator. The Southern Work- 
man (December) describes the missionary and 
industrial enterprise of Mr. Jenichiro Oyabe, 
among the Ainu, the aboriginal race of Japan. 
Mr. Oyabe got his ideals of the spiritual and 
industrial regeneration of this primitive people 
from General Armstrong at Hampton, and in 
a striking excerpt from a letter to Miss Alice 
M. Bacon, written last July, we find him say- 
ing: ‘In my young heart I thought the Hamp- 
ton school came out easily as asparagus from 
its root. But now I understand that the price 
of the institute is the price of the heart and 
blood of that old soldier (General Armstrong), 
If he were now living, I wonder what he 
would say to me, for I am doing the same line 
of work the General did. Iam trying to save 
and educate the helpless race in this country.” 
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Pastoral Changes in New England 


South Framingham’s New Pastor 


Rev. Charles H. Daniels, D. D., was in- 
stalled, Dec. 9, as pastor of Grace Church of 
South Framingham, Mass. Despite rain, there 
was a large attendance at the public services. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Davis of Newton. 

The occasion was of unusual interest to the 





REV. CHARLES H. DANIELS, D. D. 


church and community which had so recently 
been called upon to part with a pastor uni- 
versally loved, and now were welcoming a 
successor who, even at the outset, has won 
the confidence and affection of the entire com- 
munity. Seldom have a church and society 
been so enthusiastically unanimous in their 
choice of a leader and so grateful that their 
call was accepted. 

Dr. Daniels’s successful pastoral experience 
in Cincinnati, O., and Portland, Me., and his 
wide acquaintance with the leaders and work 
of the entire denomination, gained by nearly 
fifteen years’ service with the American Board 
as district secretary in New York and as home 
secretary in Boston, eminently qualify him 
for distinguished leadership in the pastorate 
of this young and vigorous church. It is an 
interesting coincidence that Dr. Emrich re- 
signed the pastorate of this church to become 
secretary of the Home Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts, and his successor resigned 
from the home secretaryship of the American 
Board and accepted the urgent call to fill the 
vacancy. 

Dr. Daniels is too well-known to the denom- 
ination to require any words of introduction. 
Grace Church is to be congratulated upon se- 
curing a pastor of such wide experience, broad 
outlook upon the work of the denomination 
and well-known loyalty and ability. 

Lo ‘ 


Two Departing Pastors in Old 
Mendon 


The church at Franklin, Mass., regretfully parts 
with Rev. Isaiah W. Sneath, who leaves that de- 
lightful parish to take up a larger work with Grand 
Avenue Church, New Haven, Ct. During the four 
and a half years of his pastorate, he has done a 
quiet and constructive work, bringing the church to 
an exceptional degree of efficiency. He leaves it 
absolutely united to an individual. By his earnest 
labor and winning personality he has greatly en- 
deared himself to his people, while his public inter- 
est and good fellowship have won the esteem of all 
classes. 

His interest included all the churches in the con- 
ference, to which he gave freely of his ministry. 
To a number of the young clergymen in his vicinity 
he has been a wise counselor and genial friend. 

The Franklin people have genuinely appreciated 
Mr. and Mrs. Sneath’s faithful service, and have 
attested their confidence and affection in ways 
which have made their ministry delightful. 

The Millis church graciously yields Rev. A. H. 
Wheelock to the church at Pepperell. For a liitle 
more than a decade he has ministered to this village 
community, holding the church steadfastly against 
the hard local conditions. Of finé presence, and of 
the manly type of minister, he has had a strong 








hold on the young men, with whom he has done a 
patient and permanent work. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheelock have thought of themselves not only as 
servitors of the church, but as the servants of the 
community, and accordingly have sought to touch 
the community through personal ways in a deliber- 
ate effort to vitalize its life. 

The churches which have secured these men have 
made no mistake. They are wise leaders, who 
know how to impart the spirit of service. 

J. L. K. 


A New Pastor at Bellows Falls, V<. 


The installation of Rev. Jay T. Stocking over this 
church brings together in happy union an earnest 
and energetic man and a vigorous church, and much 
may well be expected from the union for Congre- 
gationalism, both in Bellows Falls and in south- 
eastern Vermont. Mr. Stocking comes from the 
Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, where he 
was assistant pastor. Dr. Phillips, the pastor, 
preached the installation sermon, and through him 
the chureh sent the heartiest indorsement of Mr. 
Stocking’s qualifications for his new position. Rev. 
J. H. Reid, the former pastor, gave the charge to 
the pastor. It may be said as an offset to some 
recent strictures on installation services that, 
though following conventional lines, the service 
was neither long nor prosy. A. C. F. 


South Weymouth’s Coming Leader 


For the good men she is handing over to Maine, 
Massachusetts is making wise reprisals. One of 
her latest acquisitions is Harry W. Kimball of 
Skowhegan, who begins work at South Weymouth, 
Mass., Jan..31. His eight years’ pastorate illus- 
trates by its success and the promised permanency 
of its results the power of a large, free, buoyant 
personality working through modern methods. 

The 114 accessions, securing an increase of forty 
in the resident membership, constitute the smallest 
detail in his success. A Sunday school organized 
along scientific lines and working out its religion 
in practical beneficence is scarcely surpassed for 
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spirit and efficiency in Maine, and worthily has Mr. 
Kimball been chosen to serve for five years as secre- 
tary of the State Sunday School Association. For 
the same length of time he met with his boys in a 
castle of The Knights of King Arthur. Social and 
reading clubs, in which he came to know his young 
people and to be known by them; a prosperous 
Young People’s Alliance; a Junior Endeavor So- 
ciety; preaching marked by a radiant spirituality 
and consecrated liberty; and devoted pastoral 
watch-care—these are other features in the mas- 
terly campaign for character which he has been 
conducting. And last in the record comes the most 
significant fact of all: through his wise generalship 
two-thirds of his resident members are actually 
engaging today in some form of church activity. 
Maine can ill afford to spare so sterling a leader, 
and some of us will miss him as a friend; but we 
console ourselves by sending heartiest congratula- 
tions across the Lord’s vineyard to that other cor- 
ner which goes by the name of South Weymouth. 
H. A. J. 


Among the Seminari 


YALE . 


A review of the fall term discloses such names as 
President Hyde, Professor Van Dyke, Mr. Mott, 
Mr. Speer, and Drs. E. E. Hale, Lyman Abbott and 
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W. 8. Rainsford on the list of preachers. The pub- 
lic lectures have brought H. W. Mabie and G. W. 
Cable, Seton-Thompson, Lyman Abbott, C. E. Jeffer- 
son, and Bliss Perry. The Semitic and Biblical Club 
have enjoyed an interesting address on The Religion 
of Egypt from Prof. W. Max Miiller of Philadelphia, 
well known for his researches and publications on 
ancient Egyptian history. New Haven, a city of 


only medium size, draws men of power from all : 


quarters. 

The opportunity to hear The Messiah and the 
Symphony Concerts in the new auditorium, Wool- 
sey Hall, with the largest organ in America, has 
been much appreciated by the students, many of 
whom have secured special student tickets for the 
seaso’.. The innovation of holding the Harvard-Yale 
ucvate in the new hall and throwing open the seats 
to all who applied resuited in an attendance of 
nearly 3,000 and the Divinity School had its share 
in the honor since Mr. M. L. Burton, one of the three 
who turned the tide that has been running against 
Yale for several years and won the day, belongs to 
the theological department. Yale had the affirma- 
tive of the proposition that “ The history of trades- 
unionism in the United States for the past twenty 
years shows a general tendency detrimental to the 
best interests of the country.” 

A new feature of school life that promises to pro- 
mote harmony and co-operation between faculty and 
students is the cabinet, composed of the dean, the 
three class deacons and the director of religious 
work. Suggested by the dean, it was readily ac- 
cepted by the student-body as forming a convenient 
method of discussing changes and improvements in 
the ordering of the school and it has already proved 
its usefulness. R. G. C. 

ATLANTA 


A splendid presentation of the missionary enter 
prise was afforded by Dr. C. C. Creegan’s recent 
lectures on The Beginnings of the American Board, 
Mission Fields, Missionary Heroes. Dr. R. A. Beard 
of the Home Missionary Society lately contributed 
A Pastoral Experience. 

The seminary has recently been bereaved in the 
death of Mrs. Howland, wife of the professor of 
theology, who had endeared herself greatly to the 
students. 

Not until recently have funds permitted repairs. 
The building has now been painted inside and out, 
the third story has been completed, while new fur- 
niture and carpet have been secured for the library. 
Georgia Hall now contains the boarding depart- 
ment and dormitory, beside chapel and classrooms. 
A lawn and rose garden have been laid out. The 
campus contains nine acres. K. 


OBERLIN 


In connection with the annual meeting of trustees 
of Oberlin College, Dr. Judson Smith addressed the 
seminary, making a powerful appeal for men for 
the foreign field. The claims of Shao-wu, Pang- 
chuang, Shansi and the Turkish empire were forcibly 
presented. Two of the Senior Class contemplate 
going to the foreign field. 8. 


Courtesy is one of the cheapest exercises of 
virtue ; it costs even less than rudeness.— 
J. A. James. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
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where typhoid fever is epidemic. 


Aleutian girls and women. 


serve you faithfully and efficiently.” 





The Week’s Applied Gospel 


President Roosevelt sent $25 to the Reformed Church Hospital, Butler, Pa., 





The protest of Principal Davis of the Public Schools, Unalaska, Alaska, against 
the form of slavery which he has found existing in the territory, the victims being 





The Norwegian Parliament has awarded the annual Nobel Peace prize, $39,150 to 
W. R. Cremer, M. P., founder of the Inter-Parliamentary Peace Conferences, and 
secretary of the International Arbitration League. 


President Mellen of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, address- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce, Providence, R.I., said, ‘‘ It is doubly incumbent 
upon the management of a railroad having practically a monopoly, as we have, to 





Rev. A. E. Barnes-Lawrence, vicar of St. Michael’s, Blackheath Park, and Rey. 
R. Fotheringham, pastor of Blackheath Congregational Church, have united to hold 
People’s Services in a section of London which the recent census showed to be teem- 
mg with the unchurched. This union of Anglican and Nonconformists if imitated 
would mean great things for London, and English Christian activity. 








Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 18 


Mrs. C. H. Daniels presided and gave an ap- 
propriate Christmas lesson, to which Mrs. 
McLaughlin and others added helpful thoughts. 
Missionaries at Brousa and Adabazar were 
especially mentioned. The girls’ school in 
Brousa is now under the care of Miss Harriet 
‘G. Powers, who has gone there from the Amer- 
ican College for Girls in Constantinople, where 
she served for ten years. She is efficiently 
aided by Miss Annie Allen, formerly of Har- 
poot. 

At Adabazar Miss Farnham, Miss Kinney 
and Miss Mary Riggs find their hands full. 
Miss Riggs spent the summer vacation with 
her parents in her old home at Marsovan, 
which she had not visited for thirteen years. 

Miss Lamson read extracts from a recent 
letter from Miss Kinney. Mrs. Capron re- 
ported a letter from Miss Millard giving an 
account of her work for the blind children in 
Bombay. Mrs. Judson Smith expressed the 
thankfulness of many hearts over the work 
accomplished the past year and the desire for 
greater enlargement. 


Our National Vice 


It is gratifying to find The Wall Street 
Journal saying: 


People should make no mistake as to 
what is the worst form of ‘‘grafting”’— 
worst, that is, in its effects—that is going 
on today. It is the exploitation of cor. 
porations by public officials and the ex- 
ploitation of public officials by corpora- 
tions that isthe rock bottom foundation 
for the entire » be of graft in our big 
cities. It is easy to arouse popular in- 
dignation to the boiling point against the 
ordinary forms of police grafting in con- 
nection with vice of all kinds because 
when the facts are disclosed they are of 
a kind to shock all but the most cynical 
and the most hardened. The trouble is 
that there does' not seem to be anything 
like general popular recognition of the 
fearful danger that lies in corporation 
grafting on a large scale. 





Progress toward union was made at their 
recent meeting in New York of delegates 
representing Presbyterians North, Covenant- 
ers and the Reformed Church, and unofficial 


A BOTTLE FREE. 


Drake’s Palmetto Wine will restore the appetite 
assist digestion, stimulate the liver and kindeys and 
eure si ache, cramps, nausea, dyspepsia, 
fndigestion, biliousness and constipated bowels. 
Any reader of The Ser prenaienatter who is a suf- 
quiek -— secure a trial bottle free. It will give you 
ag, 9 od &@ permanent cure, and cost you 
nothing. Wit it today to the Drake Formula 

Lake St Chicago. 














representatives of the United Presbyterians. 
A letter was read from Presbyterians South, 
expressing fraternal regards, but saying that 
discussion of union is idle on their part. A 
second conference between Presbyterians reg- 
ular and the Covenanters led to even greater 
progress toward organic union. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTtoN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 28, 
0.30 A. M. Subject, The Consolidation of ‘Our Mis- 
sionney, Periodicals; speakers, with general discussion. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








BRACE FREER AR—Ta Wakefield, Mass., Dec. 18, bY 
H. B. hae og wiped) 1 of Hampton Institute, as- 
sisted by Rev. s of Wakefield, and by Rev. 
H. P. ach, educational secreta: ty, of the Student 
bag mene et na pn for Foreigp peeees, De. David 
N. Beach, president of heological Seminary, 
and Miss Dora Freeman of jampton Institute. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty- 
additional line ten cents, counting eight w 
money should be sent with the notice. 





e cents. Each 
toaline. The 





BRETT—In Brockton, Maas., Dec. 4, Mrs. Almira Pack- 
ard, widow of Zenas Brett of North Bridgewater, now 
Brockton, aged 97 yrs., 7 dys.. 

COWLES—In Torrington, Ct., Dec. 13, Mary E., wife of 
Willard A. Cowles an daugh ter of Pons late A. W. 
McKinstry of Chicopee, Mass., aged 4 

eye yn ye Bh Mass., Dec. 10, Rev. William 
D. rrick, aged 7 He grad graduated from Am- 
ey College in 185 ‘ona “after two years at Andover 
Seminary he was ordained at Redding, Ct, in 1860. 
He served four years in this church, was *pastor at 








Gardner, Mass, ns, and for seven years 
was over North Church Amn ‘Amherst. Since 1882 he has 
conducted, in Ammeeet, a boarding school for feeble- 
minded ehildre 
POWERS—In Boston, Dee. 13, Rev. Henry Powers, aged 
about HF i Ley y te of Yale e College and a stu- 
dent at Windsor, he had held oe pearance in Connecti- 
cut, New York and Massach: 
ee Andover, Mass., Dec, 3, after a long illness, 
becca A., widow of James 8. Tilton. Born in North 
Hampton i. H., April 25, 1834. 





SAMUEL G. CONE 


uel Gates Cone of Manchester, Vt., died in Hart- 
tora Ct., Nov. 10, in the sovenw- -ninth area of an 6 is 
He was born in Richmond 
wae gn uated from Williams tc Catlege, in 
his tastes were for a professional life the en C: 
his father’s health made it necessary for him to assume 
his ty my interests. Later he made his home in Al- 
for six years; then, being ves by_ his 
physicians ‘to remove to ‘the country 
t., where a ite. of's 
activity and great poe has been s 
He was identified with the Congre a roel church as 
Goatees and_strong supporter, and with Burr and Burton 


aged in 
renuous 





nary, kinner Library and Dellwood Ceme- 
pew d Association. He was a man of broad interests and 
aympetaies. reaching out toward the needs of the whole 
d. Nosubject called forth from him keener appre- 
ciation or more intejligent interest than that of mis- 
it was never omitted in family prayers or over- 
looked in the 7% and bo of a single day, 
A year ago he we artford, Ct., to spend the 
winter and on sccuunt of illness could not return in the 
of wes There his death occurred Nov. 10. In the days 
of weakness as in health he won the victory of faith, 
Fag | word of cheer and the bright smile never failed 
ny of great suffering, and he looked forward with 
joyta anticipation to the new life awaiting him. The 
uneral services were held in the Con tional oe 
at Manchester, Vt., his former pastor, Rev. Dr. Smar' 
of Newton Highlands, and Rev. Mr. Barstow oficlating. 
He leaves a widow, a son and two daughters. 








No Appetite 
Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre- 
cursor of prostrating sick- 
ness.. This is why it is’ 
serious. The best thing 
you can do is to take the 
great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 
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Church and Chapel 


Organs 


Rich—Pure—Powerful tone, full of the vibratory 
force absolutely essential as an accompaniment to 
congregational singing. 

Catalog with specifications upon request. 


Prices $225 to $3,000 
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ART IN THE HOME 








, Michael 
Vatican to see a Torso—a fragment without 
arms, legs or head—yet he said it had taught 
him more than all the books he had ever read. 

The mere sight of beautiful things is in 
itself an education, and herein lies the strong- 
est argument for objects of beauty in the 
home. 
chosen with a realization that it is bound to 
leave its impress for good or bad, 

With such a thought in mind we present 
this Library Table. 


Angelo went constantly to the 


Every piece of furniture ought to be 


Its central position in 


the room gives it an almost obtrusive prominence, and it is the one piece of fur- 
niture with which to-start a crusade for industrial art in the commonplace 


things of life. 





PAINE FURN ITURE CO. 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 


ANDERSON, OTTO, Pasadena, Cal., to Eagle Rock 
and La Canada. Accepts, and is at work. 

ANTHONY, CHAs. W., Dickens, Io., to Genoa Bluffs. 
Accepts. 

Borey, W. E (U. B.), Gladbrook, Io., to Traer. 

BROCKIE, J. MEIKLE, Bangor Sem., to Oldtown, 
Me. Accepts. 

BuRcH, HENRY H., Primghar, Io., to Rock Rapids 
Accepts. 

Crowpis, Epwtn G., South Bend, Ind., to assistant 
pastorate Fourth Ch., Hartford, Ct. 

DEAN, FREDERIC A., Tripoli, Io., to Strawberry 
Point. Accepts. 

DENMAN, MARK A., Twelfth St. Reformed Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Memorial Ch., Springfield, 
Mass. ‘ 

FaTH, Jacos, Muscatine, Io., to German Ch., Des 
Moines. , 

HAMMOND, Cuas. L., Gilman and Newburg, Io., to 
Grafton and Shickley, Neb. Accepts. 

HUTCHINS, ALFRED W., Atlanta Sem., to Emanuel 
Ch., Ft. Payne, Ala., to begin early in April. 

KIDDER, ALBERT A., who has been supplying at 
Compton, Cal, to a hotel chaplaincy in Los 
Angeles. 

KRAEMER, Juxius H., German Ch., Des Moines, 
lo., to Center, Neb. Accepts. 

LACEY, ALBERT T., to remain a third year at 
Spring Green, Wis. Accepts. 

LocKWwoop, GEo. R., recently of Castine, Me., to 
Glenolden, Pa. Accepts. 

May, N. H. (U. B.), to Berwick, lo. Accepts, and 
is at work. 

NICHOLS, J. HENNIGAR, Gage, Okl., adds Shat- 
tuck to his field. 

RicGs, CHas. W., Canfield, O.,to Lenox. 
and is at work. 

SMITH, THOs., Vienna, IIl.,to Covenant Ch., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Accepts. 

STEELE, R. E., recently chaplain of the Seaman’s 
Bethel at Newport News, and formerly chaplain 
in the United States Navy, to become chaplain of 
the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Accepts. 

THOMAS, OWEN, Gomer and Ellivtt, Io., to Carroll, 
Neb.; also.to South Sharon, Pa. ‘ 

THISTLETON, ALFRED E., Roxbury, Ct., accepts 
call to become associate pastor at Jay St. Ch., 
Schenectady, N. Y., with charge of Pilgrim 
Chapel. 

WAGNER, WALTER A., Asbury Park, N. J., to 
Belleville Ave. Ch., Newark. Declines. 

Woop, ALFRED A., to remain a third year at Ful- 
ton, Wis. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CUNNINGHAM, R. A., o. Nassau and Marietta, 
Minn., Nov. 30. Sermon, Dr. G. R. Merrill; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. R. 8. Cross, A. G. Washington, 
A. A. Thom. 

DANIELS, CHAs. H., é. 8S. Framingham, Mass., Dec. 
9. Sermon, Dr. W. H. Davis; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Webster Woodbury, W. W. Sleeper, Drs. 
E. E. Strong, L. R. Eastman, F. A. Warfield, F. 
E. Emrich and N. T. Whittaker. 

EpWARps, ISAAC F., 0. Neosho Falls, Kan., Dec. 16. 
Sermon, Rev. G. T. Nichols; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. B. Wells, H. E. Thayer and Arthur 
Metealf. 

MARSH, GEO., 0. Valley Junction, Io. 


Resignations 
BEARDSLEY, FRANK G., Greenwood 
Moines, lo., to take effect March 1. 


Accepts, 


Ch., Des 








HOW TO GAIN FLESH 

The life of food is the fat 
within it—the more fat the 
more real benefit from the 
food; that is why cod liver 
oil is a powerful builder of 
flesh. 

Scott’s Emulsion of pure 
cod liver oil solves’ the 
problem of how to take cod 
liver oil. That is one reason 
why doctors have been pre- 
scribing Scott’s Emulsion for 
all wasting diseases, coughs, 
colds and _ bronchitis for 
almost thirty years. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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BLENKARN, OSBORN E. A., Valencia, Kan., and 
Plymouth Rock Ch., same town, 

CONNER, Wo. H., Portland, Ind. 

Davigs, Lewis E., Groton, N. Y. 

Davigs, W. E., Litehville and Marion, N. D. 

DuNTON, ABRAHAM L., Belmond, Io. 

FosTER, JOHN, Lyons, Io. 

HAMBLETON, IRA, Lawton, Okl. 

HAMMOND, CHAS. L., Gilman and Newburg, Io., 
after five years’ service. 

HoLMEs, JouNn A., Toledo, Io. He goes to Los 
Angeles, Cal., for rest and relief from throat 
trouble. 

JONES, CHAS. A., Kane, Pa., after nearly 14 years’ 
service, to take effect Jan. 17, when he enters 
upon his duties as H. M. Supt. of Pennsylvania 
and adjoining states. 

SHAEFFER, GRANT L., Oxford, Ct., after six yeas’ 


service. 
Stated Supplies 


HARTSOUGH, WALTER W., Exira, Io., at Henry, 
N. D. 

Lupwia, C. B., at People’s Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., 
while Rey. Levi White, pastor, takes needed rest. 

Mason, JAS. D., Forest City, lo., at Galt. 

NorRTON, Epw., Quincy, Mass., at Randolph. 

Roverts, Row’t E., Maple Grove, I[o., at Grand 
River. 

WILSON, CHAs. B. (U. B.), Denver, Col., at West 
End Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., and Dayton Heights. 


Personals 


MARSH, DAvID D., who has recently resigned from 
Wethersfield Ave. Ch., Hartford, Ct., has pur- 
chased a home in W. Hartford. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., EVANGELICAL CH. OF THE 
REDEEMER (Italian), rec. Dec. —. 

CALEXIcCO, CAL., 6 Dec., 10 members. 

CEDAR Run, MICH., rec. 12 Nov., 14 members. 
Will be yoked with Lake Ann under Rey. Thomas 
Ainsley. 

EcHo, MICH. 


Debts Raised 


COLERAIN, MASs., Rev. C. M. Crooks, retiring pas- 
tor. Debt on spire. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Rev. W. H. 
$3,000 on chapel and manse. 

SAUGERTIES, N. Y., Rev. Thos. Bell, celebrated 
jubilee and burned mortgage. New furnace 
placed in parsonage. 


Material Gain 


AURORA, NEB., Rey. A. E. Ricker. 
organ, cost $400. 

BARRE, Mass., Rey. C. H. Smith, new pastor. Gas 
introduced into church and chapel. These have 
been extensively improved and rededicated within 
a year, in celebration of the diamond anniversary 
of the church. 


Hopkins. 


New Estey 


FAIRFIELD, NEB., Rev. G. H. Wright. New roof 
on house of worship. 
MONROE, CrT., Rev. G. H. Johnson. Individual 


communion cups secured and nearly enough 
money raised to paint church, parish house and 
parsonage. 

PLAINVIEW, NEB., Rev. J. J. Parker. 
for $6,000 house of worship. 

TOLEDO, O., Second, Rey. C. M. Burkholder. Fur- 
nace rebuilt and heating system remodeled at 
cost of $200, largely met through sale of pastor’s 
book, Poems of a Parson. Sunday school room 
repaired and repapered. Rummage sale netted 
about $375. 

WESTFIELD, Vt., Rev. A. B. Peebles, has voted to 
build a $3,000 church. Of the $400 pledged 
toward it by the Ladies’ Aid Society, $115 were 
cleared at a recent sale, patronized by the people 
of neighboring churches and towns. 

WOODBRIDGE, N. J., Rev. W. H. Jackson. New 
Sunday school room finished and furnished ; elec- 
tric lights put in; church out of debt and $1,600 
in treasury. 


Contract let 


Casualties 


| BERKLEY, MAss., W. R. Joyslin. House of wor- 





ship destroyed by fire Dec. 20. Loss about $3,000; 
partially covered by insurance. 

SALEM, MAss., South, Rev. J. F. Brodie. Edifice 
built in 1805, with all its contents, totally de- 
stroyed by fire Dec. 19. Estimated loss, $40,000, 
insurance $25,000. Fire witnessed by 5,000- 
10,000 people. Fuller account to appear next 








week. 
November Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 
1902 1903 
Donations, $33,563.61 $26,726.91 
Legacies, 880.41 8,863.48 
Total, $34,444.02 $35,590.39 
3 mos. 1902 3 mos. 1903 
Donations, $105,600.60 $95,754.70 
Legacies, 4,267.48 24,095.74 
Total, $109,868.08 $119,850.44 


@ Decrease in donations for three months, $9,845.90 ; 
gain in legacies, $19,828.26; total gain, $9,982.36. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it is In 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and see of in nature, but few real-. 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose., 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

na Ng sweetens — —— he se 
smoking, drinking or r eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and gr 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 


and although in some sense a patent prep-- 


aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.”’ : 


DELIGHTFUL WINTER 
TOURS 4) THE 
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Hamburg From 
American New YORK 
LINE Feb’y 2, 1904 


Upon the Palatial Twin-Screw Steamer 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA 
Cruise of 74 days costing $450 and upward 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, New York. 
159 Randolph St., Chicago 1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim 156 Fifth Ave., New York 














14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Webesh Ave., Chicago 
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Our Benevolent Societies. 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
i Frank 


0) ron. 
W easurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
ice in New York, Fourth Ave. 

and second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and St., New York, N. ¥. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
.» Editorial Secretary; Rev. W: nm Choate, 
D. D., Cocecpunang Secretary pee, G. elton, Asso- 
Secretary § Beard, D. D., Congregational 

lovee. Boston, Hastern Representative. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 105 East 
22d Street, New York, maintains educational and evan- 
listic missionary work in the United States. In the 
uth schools and ch are planted nangag the 
Shinde Sapasce a alscans’ and soto ie Pars 
e ; and am e 
Ricans in is new island territory. —— 





District offices, 615 Co: ional House, Boston; 
158 La Salle Street, Chicago. Donations may be sent to 
W. treasurer, 105 East 22d Street, New 


. Hubbard, 
York, or to either of the district offices as above. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIBTY. 
4% in buil churches and personages. Rev. Charles 
La omy LJ Secretary; Rev. L. M. Cobb, D. D. 
fest ad St., New York, N.¥. Rev-C H Taintor, 151 
Wi n St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, ES 
louse, , Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff 
XM OC. & Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocigTY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Beholarsaipe 
vi 


for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven 

tional Colleges and Academies in Sevenaeen states. Thir- 

ara Bend” Conovontive Bertone” ae Wixi 
r, Offices 612, 613 hal House, Bos- 


ton ; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PuB- 


LISHING SOOIETY, onal House, Boston. Wil- 
lard tt, D-D.. ‘Pres dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 

The , which is in charge of the 
Secre day sc’ 


hoo) ying fur- 
necessary litera- 


8 
cost. The istrative expenses of de; nt 
are wholly defrayed by appro ons 

ness Departmen : ant con’ 


Work. W. . D., is Field Recre and 
Rav. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 


this de nt. 
The Department, in charge of the Business 
r,and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
Dlishes The ionalist and Christian 


ay i World, the 
grim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday Schoo) pa 
pers, books for day schools and home . Rec- 
and Requisites for churches and Sunday schoels, 

ks of all other publishers as well as its 
treasury is entirely separate from that of the 


annual appropriations. Orders for 





r, J. Be 
omy, 8 Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
Fool fo, the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 

» ll. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FuND 
(care Trustees National Council). nee needy Congre- 
gationa) ministers and widows and children of deceased 

rs. $8 permanent fund of $1,000,000. Ask 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman. v. H. Stimson, D. BD.; 
Secre Rey. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. 
22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
‘Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 

New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, 

Bo8sTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOcIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Re Re 5 


P. 2 use 
A tional society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare en of all nations, 
H should be made e Boston Sea- 


man’s Society. tions from churches and 
individuals solict 
Massachusetts and Boston 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is re} n' usetts (and in Massachusetts 
only, the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIBTY, No. 609 Co tional House. Rev. F. E. Em- 
rich; D. D., Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
WOEReATIOn Al, BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
ed by the use meral Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches des‘ pastcrs or 
pit pores in Massachusetts and in other States. 
m 61 gational House, Boston. v. Charles 

B. Rice, Secre . 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to 
EB. Palmer, 608 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
re New yn Cinceepornsee). Its ons is the estab- 

men CS) ‘egational 
Churches and Guntiay Schocls in Boston ante suburbs. 

mry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Co: 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Star , Secretary. 
WomMAn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
ional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
arer; L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 
THE WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
auxiliary to the Fostee Seaman’s Friend Society), 


louse 

semly ei. , life membershi; 00. President, Mrs. 
ne Gusts be S Gsconville ‘St, Roxbury, Mass. 
tar, Mrs. Edward 8. Chapin, 97 

Seg ; Clerk, Miss Fannie ose, 


Affiliated Societies 


teas and Eepacios soca. ula tag, du. og 0 


F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 








c ay eaten 
home and abroad. joys col rs; makes 
mmcapuet sokecis. } soldlers, sailors, ete 


Be- 

. G. Stan- 

juilding. Apply for aid to’ 
House. 
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Yale Secret Societies 


These societies, during the larger por- 
tion of my tutorial career, drew into their 
fraternal rig gone more fully and. fre- 
quently than they had done before, their 
members who were already graduates, 
and, — them, those who had been 
appointed to offices of instruction in the 
college, An opportunity was thus opened 
for a very free and unrestrained inter- 


course, from time to time, between 
the teachers and their pupils. The two 
able.to under- 


parties were easily render 
stand each other’s thoughts and feelings, 
and to gain, each from the other, opin- 
ions or suggestions which might have the 
best and “een influence. For myself, 
Iam sure that such opportunities, in my 
younger days, were of very great service 
and benefit. They pes me the knowledge 
of the student mind, as well as a familiar 
and friendly acquaintance with the ideas 
and sentiments of individual students. 

It was my privilege, for which I have 
been ever grateful, to know by this 
means, and even to know with much of 
intimacy and affectionate feeling, man 
members of the successive classes whic 
came under my instruction while I was 
in the tutorial office. It is a pleasure to 
me, as I review the past history, to feel 
that gn and I worked together not only, 
as I believe, for our mutual upbuilding 
in knowledge and character, but also for 
the introduction of better life in the stu- 
dent community and more truly kindly 
relations between the younger and the 
older portions of the college world; in a 
word, that we took part as friends—our 
part, whatever it may have been as to 
its measure—in making the universit 
a brotherhood of educated men, boun 
together in a common earnestness of 
purpose and vind, each and all, the 
generous feeling which pertains to lib- 
eral scholarship.—Ez-President Dwight’s 
Memories of Yale Life and Men, 


Educate the Moral ‘Wadione 


In his address at the inaugural of President 
Ferrin at Pacific University, Hon. Harvey W. 
Scott of the Portland Oregonian said: 


Right education only will prevent the 
loss of the spiritual heritage-of the race. 
In America we must not admit the doc- 
trine that we can live our life in neglect 
of the old moralities—each unit of our 
one hundred millions thinking and doing 
what seems right or good in his own eyes. 
Accumulation of capital in private hands 
is creating, in continually enlarging num- 
bers, a class of persons who have abun- 
dant means to spend on themselves. The 
lesson to be enforced—it is a great moral 
lesson—is that duty is answerable to 
opportunity. Satisfaction of mind is 
aliotted only to industry and it is only 
through industry, stimulated by the in- 
stingt for accumulation of property, that 
the individual or a people can get for- 
ward. It is the business of our colleges 
and academies to show how wide is the 
scope of the general principles of moral 
life without which no progress is possible. 


NO PERSON SHOULD DIE 


of any kidney disease or be distressed by stom- 
ach troubles or tortured and poisoned by con- 
stipation. Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine 
will be sent free and prepaid to any reader of 
The Congregationalist who needs it and writes 
for it. One dose a day of this remedy does the 
work and cures perfectly to stay cured. If 
you care to be cured of indigestion, dyspepsia, 

atulence, catarrh of stomach and bowels 
constipation, or torpid and congested liver; i 
you wish to be sure that your kidneys are free 
rom disease and are doing their necessary 
work thoroughly; if you expect to be freed from 
catarrh, rheumatism and backache; if you de- 
sire full supply of pure rich blood, a healthy tis- 
sue and a perfect skin, write at once for a free 
bottle of this remedy, and seh for yourself, 
without np 3 you br t Me pa say nw 
are cured quickly, thoroughly and permanen 
with only one dose a day of Vernal Saw Pal- 
metto Berry Wine. 

The original and genuine Palmetto Berry 
Wine is made sang, Vernal Remedy Co., 
122 Seneca Bldg., ‘alo, N. Y. 

For sale by all leading druggists. 
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Bad grocer 
confesses his 
badness by sell- 
ing bad lamp- 
chimneys. 

MAcBETH. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 

Better read my Index; I send it free. 

MacsetTu, Pittsburgh. 








Mail Orders Only. We have no. Agents or Branch 
Stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 


SUITS and CLOAKS 


Made to Your Order 
Not Ready Made 


WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU 


CATALOGUE AND 
SAMPLES FREE 


F you wish to se- 
cure a fashionable 
suit, skirt or cloak 

at a very low price, 
you mus act quickly? 
as this sale will las 
for four weeks only. 

We recently 

purchased from 
animportera 
choice assort- 
ment of over 
200 fine suitings 
and cloakings which 
had arrived too Jate 
for bis trade. We 
bought the goods at 
considerably less 
than their actual 
value, and shall 
make them into 
suits, skirts and 
cloaks, to order only, 
at one-third less 
than our regular 
prices. All of 
these goods are 
suitable for 
Winter and early 
Spring wear. 















REMEMBER WE MAKE EVERYTHING TO 
ORDER. NOTHING READY MADE. 
Tailor-made Suits, forge, getee $11.25, 
reduced to $7.50. 


$15 Suits reduced to $10.00 

$20 Suits reduced to $13.33 

$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 

$30 Suits reduced to $20.00 

$36 Suits reduced to $24.00 
Walking and Dress Skirts in the newest 
models, former price $6.50, reduced to 
33. 
“ $9 Skirts reduced to $6.00 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8.00 
$15 Skirts reduced to $10.00 


Winter Jackets lined throughout with satin, 
former price $12, reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10.00 
$20 Jackets reduced to $13.33 
$24 Jackets reduced to $16.00 
Reduced prices on Rencoats, Newmarkets, Visiting 
Costumes, Traveling Dresses, etc. 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 
You take no risk in dealing with us, as ey | gar- 
ment which is not entirely satisfactory may be re- 
turned promptly and we will refund your mecney, 
Catalogue ods full assortment of samples will 
be sent FREE by return mail; be sure to say you 
wish WINTER CATALOGUE No. 52 and the re- 
duced price samples. If possible state the color 
of samples you.desire, as this will enable us to 
send you a full assortment of just what you wish. 
If you already have our Winter Catalogue, ask 
for theee samples only, being sure to mention you 
have the Catalogue. 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 




















|’ you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregati«sal Bookstore, cither at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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Suggestive Sermon Topics 


HOW SHALL WE FIND GOD 


“ Acquaint now thyself with Him and be at 


peace.” Job 22: 21. 
Finding God Through Nature ; 
Through the Bible; 
Through Conscience ; 
Through the Intellect ; 
Through the Heart; 
Through History; (Memorial Day). 


THE SCIENCE OF RIGHT LIVING 


Ideals and Inspiration. 
Progress the Order of God. 
Mastering Critical Points. 
Making Our Own Heaven. 
Our Limits and God’s Help. 
Rev. Adam Reoch. New York City. 
Three-storied Men. 

Faithful to What We Know. 
With What We Have. 

A Busy Man’s Religion. 
Rev. J. Webster Bailey. 


"Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FIFTEEN MINUTE TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


Secret of Popularity. 

Companions. 

Work—How to Think of It—and Go About It. 
Care of Health. 

Self-Respect. , 

Making, Keeping, Giving Money. 

Need of Being an Expert in Work. 

430d, as a Partner in Business. 


Rev. J. H. Laird, Hinsdale, Mass. 


(The following subjects, though previously printed 
in connection with another name, originated with 
the pastor of First Church, La Grange, II.) 

Thomas Jefferson, or The Religion of Democracy. 

Benjamin Franklin, or The Religion of Practical 
Philosophy. 

Abraham Lincoln, or The Religion of Burden 
Bearing. 

George Washington, or The Religion of Aris- 
tocracy. 

Daniel Webster; or The Religion of the Intellect. 

Horace Greeley, or The Religion of Sentiment. 

Jonathan Edwards, or The Religion of Religious- 
ness. 


FOUR FORCES 


The Peril and Promise of Ancestry; A Question 
of Heredity. 

The Power of Surroundings; A Question of En- 
vironment. 

The Determinative Factor; A Question of Wii. 

The Place of Help; A Question of Grace. 

Rev. E. B, Allen. Toledo, O. 
ANCIENT ILLUSTRATIONS OF MODERN TYPES OF 

CHARACTER 


Gallio, who cares for none of these things—Reli- 
gious Indifference. 

Demas, who loves this present world—Religious 
Suicide 








ON THE BABY 
Coffee Even the Babies Thrive On. 


The little daughter of a College President 
was saved by the use of Postum Food Coffee 
os time when she could not take any solid 


Baby’s aunt says: ‘‘ My sister and her hus- 
band (who is President of a College in Geor- 
gia) visited me last Christmas and their little 

aby two months old was very sick. I thought 
it was not properly nourished, so I 
feeding it on Postum, which I have u in 
m ne home for years with such grand re- 
sults. 

** You would be surprised to know how that 
little thing improved. Sister had been feed- 
ing it on artificial food that did not agree with 
it. The baby continued to get stronger all the 
time we were feeding her on Postum, and 
when sister left here she took Postum with 
her, for she feels certain that with Postum to 
feed the baby on she is sure of good, healthy, 
nourishing food drink.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum is made of the purest cereals with 
absolutely no medication whatever, and when 
boiled according to directions it is heavy with 
food value and a ¢ nourisher and rebuilder 
as well as a delicious drink. It is alsoa spe- 
cific for all of the dozens of different diseases 

by coffee. Trial proves 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, “ The Road to Wellville.”’ 





Silvanus, the faithful brother who glorifies lowly 
service—Religious Fidelity. 

Simon, who bears the Master’s Cross—Religious 
Cross Bearing. 


Rev. W. H. Hopkins. Denver, Col. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR CHARACTER IN THE 
TRADES AND PROFESSIONS 


A Prosperous Farmer. 

A Skilled Mechanic. 

A Wealthy Merchant. 

A Questioning Lawyer. 

A Beloved Physician. 

A Truthful Editor. 

A Wise Teacher. 

A Faithful Minister. 

Dr. 8. H. Woodrow. Springfield, Mass. 


SERMONS FOR “‘ THE MAN WITH A DINNER PAIL” 


Mechanics. 

Railroad Men. 

Coal Miners. 

Workers in Clay and Brick. 

Watchmakers. 

Painters. 

“The Dollar-a-Day Man.” 

The Woman with a Lunch Basket. 

The Child Laborer. 

Rev. O. C. Clark. Springfield, Tl. 

LESSONS FROM THE LOOMS ON THE MAKING OF 
MANHOOD 


The Raw Material. 
Adding and Subtracting. 
The Machine and the Man. 
The Finished Product. 


Dr. C. F. Swift. Fall River, Mass. 





THE STUDENT AND HIS PROBLEMS 


Choices of the First Year. 
Athletics. 

The Fraternity Question. 
Religion of a College Man. 
Selection of the Life Work. 


Rev. C. R. Brown. Oakland, Cal. 


Evangelical Christianity in 
France 


Rev. Merle d’Aubigné addressed the Mon- 
day meeting-upon the progress of evangelical 
thought in the French Republic. He charac- 
terized the changes which have occurred since 
the Reformation, the clerical and anti-clerical 
political parties and the rise of the intelligent 
farmer and workingman as factors in the 
newer life of the country. 

The French Reformed Church, with a mem- 
bership of 550,000, is influential in the direction 
of separation from the state, the perfecting 
of the school system which its representatives 
have organized and the instruction of morals 
through popular school periodicals. The Mc- 
All Missions have extended their work to 
social settlement ideas and are accomplishing 
great good in behalf of the artisans. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


The sale of the Douay Bible, the edition for 
Roman Catholics, says the Boston Transcript, 
amounts in America to about $40,000 a year, 
the number sold being about 50,000. The sale 
of Roman Catholic prayer-books is about 
$2,500,000 a year: 

Bishop Henry W. Warren of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been doing episcopal 
service in the Philippines, and what he has 
seen prompts him to write back that the Prot- 
estant working force should be doubled at 
once and quadrupled in the next three years. 
He has dined with the native men of wealth 
and been charmed with their courtesy and 
hospitality; dined with Governor Taft at the 
Palace at a dinner given in his honor; met 
Agilpay of the Filipino Catholic Church; 
preached to audiences of thousands at several 
points he visited; and gone on his way having 
inspired the missionaries and their converts 





with renewed zeal and consecration. 
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GIVE YOUR STOMACH A NICE 
VACATION, 


Don’t Do it by Starving it Either — Let 
a Substitute Do the Work. 


The old adage, ‘‘ All work and no play - 


makes Jack a dull boy,’’ applies just as 
well-to the stomach, one of the most im- 
portant organs of the human system, as 
it does to the man himself. 

If your stomach is worn out and rebels 
against be further taxed beyond its 
limit, the only sensible thing you can do 
is to give it a rest. Employ a substitute 
for a short time and see if it will not 
more than repay you in results. ‘ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a will- 
ing and most efficient substitute. They 
themselves digest every bit of food in the 
stomach in just the same way that the 
stomach itself would, were it well. They 
contain all the essential elements that 
the gastric juice and other digestive fluids 
of the stomach contain, and actually act 
just the same and do just the same work 
as the natural fluids would do, were the 
stomach well and sound. They, there- 
fore, relieve the stomach, just as one 
workman relieves another, and permit it 
to rest and recuperate and regain its 
normal health and strength. 

This ‘vacation ’’ idea was suggested by 
the letter of a prominent lawyer in Chi- 
cago. Read what he says: “I was en- 
gaged in the most momentous undertak- 
ing of my life in bringing about the co- 
alition of certain great interests that 
meant much to me as well as my clients. 
It was not the work of days, but of 
months. I was working night and day 
almost, when at a very critical time my 
stomach went clear back on me. The 
undue mental strain brought it about and 
hurried up what would have happened 
later on. 

“‘What I ate I had to literally force 
down, and that was a source of misery 
as I had a sour stomach much of the 
time. My head ached, I was sluggish 
and began to lose my ambition to carry 
out my undertaking. It looked pretty 

loomy for me and I confided my plight 
one of my clients. He had been cured 
by Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and at once 
went down to a drug store and brought 
a box up to the office. a 

“T had not taken a —— of that box 
before I found that they would do all 
the work my stomach ever did; and as 
a rest or vacation was out of the question 
for me, I determined to give my stomach 
a vacation. I kept right on taking the 
tablets and braced up and went ahead 
with my work with renewed vigor, ate 
just as much as I ever did and carried 
out thas undertaking to a successful issue. 
I feel that I have Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets to thank for saving me the handsom- 
est fee I ever received as well as my 
reputation and last, but not least, my 
stomach.”’ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. 


wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwakps & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale o' 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


OPIUM isis = 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Kind of Ministers Needed 

In a remarkable paper read at the Ministers’ 
Meeting Monday morning, Dec. 14, Prof. E. A. 
Steiner of Iowa College said that four quali- 
ties are indispensable if one is to be competeht 
for the ministry. Assuming piety and conse- 
cration, one must in addition be honest, hum- 
ble, possessed of knowledge and of a prayer- 


‘ful spirit. These points were illustrated with 


felicity and developed with earnestness. 


Death of Rev. W. E. Holyoke 

On Dec. 15, at his home in this city, where 
he has spent the last ten years, Mr. Holyoke 
died of pneumonia. He had reached the age 
of eighty-two, and had been in the ministry 
more than half acentury. He leaves a widow 
and an adopted son. Last summer he cele- 
brated his golden wedding. He was a mem- 
ber of California Avenue Church, whose pas- 
tor, Dr. Fox, conducted the funeral services. 
Mr. Holyoke was born in Ohio and graduated 
from Knox College. He was one of our pio- 
neer ministers, an associate of Sturtevant, 
Baldwin, Post and Bascom. During his min- 
istry in Elgin a great revival took place, and 
in many a mission field in the state, as well 
as in Chicago, his work will be gratefully re- 
called. 


Parsifal Condemned 

Following the example of their New York 
brethren, members of the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago express their disapproval of stage repre- 
sentations of the life, sufferings and death of 
Christ, and the sacrament of his table. Min- 
isters are asked to discountenance such plays 
and to inform their congregations that the 
presbytery disapproves them. 


Thirty Years in Chicago 

Bishop Charles Edward Cheney, one of the 
leaders in the formation of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church of this country, last Sunday 
completed thirty years of continuous service 
in Chicago as rector of Christ Church, which 
has become one of the most influential churches 
in the West. His relations with Congrega- 
tional ministers have always been cordial and 
sympathetic. 


Chicago Commons 
Since Professor Taylor’s return from his 
six months in Europe interest in the Com- 








MEMORY MENDING 


What Food Alone Can Do for the 
, Memory. 


The influence of food upon the brain and 
memory is so little understood that people are 
inclined to marvel af it. 

Take a person who has been living on im- 
properly selected food and Pema him upon a 
scientifie diet in which the food Grape-Nuts 
is largely used and the increase of the mental 
power that follows is truly remarkable. 

A Canadian who was sent to Colorado for 
his health illustrates this point in a most con- 
vincing manner: ‘“‘ One year ago [ came from 
Canada a nervous wreck, so my payee 
said, and reduced in weight to almost a skele- 
ton, and my memory was so poor that conver- 
sations haa to be that had taken 

lace only a few hours before. I was unable 
rest day or night, for my nervous system 
was shattered. 

*“The change of climate helped me a little, 
but it was soon seen that this was not all that 
I needed. I required the proper selection of 
food, although I did not realize it until a 
friend recommended Grape-Nuts to me and I 
ES this food a thoro Then I real- 

zed what began “os could on see | bomen 
to change in my feelings and bodily condition. 
This kept up until now after 6 months’ use of 
nie gs png all my nervous trouble has en- 
ti 7, Gounpearte. | hove mnined-in Seah all 
that I ost and, what is more wonderful 
to me than anything else, “ memory is as 
good as it ever was. Truly Grape-Nuts has 
mind and body, when I 
n to. be well and happ a 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle reek, 


Look in each package for a of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to We ville.”’ 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


mons has been greatly increased. With a 
magnificent and well-equipped plant, it is not 
strange that the enthusiasm of its leader 
should draw about him a large number of 
young people who are studying society, or 
that people living within reach of the settle- 
ment should, in increasing numbers, seek to 
avail themselves of its privileges. In con- 
nection with the Commons is Tabernacle 
Church, managed so as to offend no preju- 
dices but nevertheless giving utterance to the 
conviction that apart from divine assistance 
there can be no such change of environment 
as many desire, and no assurance of victory 
over the ills of life. The Commons has out- 
lived the prejudice of the neighborhood and 
has won for itself sympathy and support of 
Koman Catholics and Protestants, as well as 
of thousands who boast of their rejection of 
all religion. 


Chicago, Dec. 19. FRANKLIN. 


A Madras Christian Worker in 
Boston 


Miss M. B. Hill, sister of the national secre- 
tary of the Y. W. C. A. work for India, 
Burmah and Ceylon, herself for seven years 
general secretary of Madras, is in Boston, col- 
lecting funds for an association building. 
This association is one of the 130 stationed 
in southeastern Asia and important because 
Madras is the third largest city and one of 
the educational centers of India. So im- 
portant, indeed, is the association’s work 
there that Lady Ampthill, wife of the gov- 
ernor of the Madras Presidency, is its patron- 
ess and many prominent women figure on its 
general committee. But notwithstanding Eng- 
lish championship the work and the workers 
at Madras are American and it is to this 
country that they turn for support. 

One of the interesting and hopeful phases of 
the work and one especially characteristic of 
the practical and motherly Miss Hill is the 
shelter the Home, through its boarding de- 
partment, offers to young women, English, 
Eurasian and natives, who come to the city to 
study medicine or art or to take a college 
course. 

In spite of lack of funds and equipment the 
Madras work has grown under Miss Hill’s 
administration till the association has 600 
members and possesses the entire confidence 
of the missionaries, who invited the Y. W. 
C. A. tothis field. But India is poor, especially 
Christian India, and the $2,000 already raised 
by the natives and Eurasians for the new 
building means the self-denial of many women, 
often to the extent of going without food. 

The Homes at both Bombay and Calcutta 
have received large sums from England. And 
Miss Hill hopes during this her “‘rest’’ year 
to find equally generous Americans who shall 
put the Madras Home on firm financial foot- 
ing and make it possibie for the workers there 
to enter this open door of opportunity for 
evangelizing the women of India. 


We stated it too strongly when we said on 
the authority of the Herald and Presbyter 
that the sale of Prof. H. P. Smith’s Old Tes- 
tament History has been stopped by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. The business 
superintendent of the board in a letter of 
apology to the Presbyterian Banner says it 
certainly was an error to advertise the volume 
as among the best new books on that subject. 
He adds, however, that ‘“‘it is a fact which 
some people seem not to be aware of, that a 
large proportion of the most intelligent ortho- 
dox and representative Presbyterian ministers 
do feel the necessity of keeping intelligertly 
posted on the scholarly religious literature of 
the day.” Just so—and some of these minis- 
ters may get to be editors of those newspapers 
some day. 
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FREE TO EVERY ONE. 


Read and Learn How You May Procure It. 


The question of why one man succeeds 
and another fails, is a problem that has 
puzzled philosophers for centuries. One 
man attains riches and position, while 
his neighbor who started with seemingly 
the same, and better opportunities, exists 
in poverty and obscurity. No man can 
win success who is 8 ping # from an 
irritating and nerve racking disease and 
the man who has the qualities of success 
within him, would be quick to recognize 
this fact and seize the best remedy to 
eradicate the trouble. 

A person afflicted with a serious case 
of hemorrhoids or piles is handicapped in 
the race for power and advancement, It 
is impossible to concentrate the mental 
energies when this dreadful trouble is 
sapping the vital forces. To show how 
easily this success destroying trouble can 
be overcome, we publish the following 
letter from a prominent Indiana man. 

‘“When I received the former letter and 
booklet on ‘Piles their nature, cause 
and cure’ I was in a critical.condition. 
Ulcers to the number of seven had formed 
on the inside of the rectum culminating 
in a large tumor on the outside resem- 
bling fistula, I suffered the most excru- 
ciating pain, could get no rest day or 
night. After reading the booklet I sent 
to my druggist but he happened to be 
out of Pyramid Pile Cure just at that 
time. However, I obtained a part of a 
box from my brother-in-law and began 
their use. Five pyramids completely 
cured me. I procured a box later, but 
have had no. occasion to use them. I 
have been waiting to see that the cure 
was permanent, before writing you of 
its success. I believe Pyramid Pile Cure 
to be the greatest and best pile cure on 
the market, and ask you to please accept 
of my grateful thanks for this invaluable 
remedy. I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending its use to any sufferer along 
this line. You may use my name if you 
wish for reference to any one afflicted 
bat this disease.”” J. O. Littell, Arthur, 
Ind. 

You can obtain a free sample of this 
wonderful remedy, also the booklet de- 
scribed above by writing pe name and 
address plainly on a postal card and mail- 
ing it to the Pyramid Drug Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 














Massachusetts Monumental Co. 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


We wish to hear from you when you contemplate pur- 
chasing a memorial. 


Granite << Marble << Bronze 
Mention this paper. 
Send for Free Booklet. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention pre, to every detail. 
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Oriental Tour sails Jan. 16. A month in Egypt 
with three weeks on the Nile. A month in Palestine 


with option of camp or carriage tour. Constantinople 
and Athens. You can sail Jan. 30 or Feb. 13 and 
join this party en route. Under the personal charge of 
Dr. H. W. Dunning. 

A Travel-Study Class from the University of Chicago 
sails Jan. 30. They will make a long tour in Palestine 
with class work and lectures: 

Both above parties have room for a few more mem- 
bers but application musf be made at once. 

Spring Tour Be April 9. A long leisurely trip 
(83 aed), Short Tour (58 days). Naples, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Switeerland.. Paris and 
London. ee Taye 

SUMMER TOURS 

Norway, Sweden 2nd Russia. An unusually 
fine itinerary, North Cape, Midnight Sun, 
Fiords of Norway. Stockholm, St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, etc. 

A Special Coaching Tour through Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. 


Our regular summer parties sail in June and July, 
visiting Great Britain and Continent. 


Tours Around the World in the fall of 1904. 


Arrangements for independent travelers. Maps and 
guide-books. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 























The Standard Visible Typewriter 


70,000 


Users in seventy months 
prove the merits of the 


Oliver Typewriter 


not what competitors say 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


69-71 Federal Street, Boston 
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The Wellspring 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE WELLSPRING for 1904 promises to be better 
than ever, and its 100,000 readers will all testify that 
this is promising a good deal. 

Among the good things in store for WELLSPRING 
readers may be mentioned the following: 


Egerton R. Young, author of “‘ My Dogs in the Northland”’ 
and other interesting stories, tells more of his life among Arctic 
people ; there will be articles on West Point and Annapolis, 
which all boys will like; a serial story by Kate W. Hamilton, 
entitled ‘‘ Tunnel Tibb’s Joe,’”’ gives vivid glimpses of railroad 
life that will be of interest to boys and girls alike, while the 
story entitled ‘Gertrude, the Life of a Trained Nurse,’’ by 
Mabel Earle, will appeal to many young women. Sophy Swett 
and Louise R. Baker will also contribute interesting serial 
stories, while shorter stories will appear by such popular writers 
as W. Bert Foster, J. L. Harbour, Frank Yeigh, F. E. Burnham, 
Mabel N. Thurston, Priscilla Leonard and others. Margaret 
Sangster will have two valuable series of papers for girls. 

The Christian Endeavor page will be of utmost help to all 
members of this great organization, while Dr. Hazard’s ex- 
tremely interesting and helpful editorial page will appeal 
strongly to all thoughtful readers. The eighth page is full of 
curious and most helpful bits of information. 

The illustrations from original drawings by first-class artists 
will be a special feature. 

THE WELLSPRING is about the same size and character 
as the Youth’s Companion, but as one of our pastors says, 
**Plus a winsome Christian note.” It is unlike it however in 
that it costs only 75 cents per year singly, while in clubs to 
schools the cost is only 124 cents per quarter. Does your 
school take it? If not, why not take it zenreme } 


The — Press 
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